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| New, authoritative, 





complete. 


And it’ FREE 


to you and 
your students 


32 large pages, 8% x 11; lots of illus- 

trations; printed in 3 colors. Hand- 

some, varnished, light blue cover. 

Completely indexed. Study Projects 
and “I.Q. Departments.” 


A bonafide textbook on canned foods 


foe HANDSOME new book has been especially pre- © The book has been prepared by the Home Eco- 

pared for Home Economics teachers and students. nomics Department of Libby, M¢Neill « Libby. As 

It is strictly educational ...a genuine textbook for _ perhaps you know, Libby packs a greater variety of 

classroom use. canned foods under one label than any other com- 
There are sections on Agriculture for Canned Foods; _ pany in America. 

The Canning Process; Varieties of Canned Foods; Con- You and your students will find this textbook of 

sumer Economics of Canned Foods; Canned Foods and __ very practical value. It’s coming off the presses now, 


the Meal. so send at once for your free copies. Use coupon below. 
Also included are teaching aids —“I. Q. Depart- 
ments”; Study Projects. LIBBY, M¢NEILL « LIBBY, CHICAGO 






























USE THIS : HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. PH-30 Pe ; 
LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO 

COUPON ia Address i 

FOR YOUR F Please send free copies of your new City J 

FREE Canned Foods Textbook for me and the } 

COPIES students whose names are attached. State - - 

| 
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America’s ABUNDANCE of 
fine Cheddar Cheese! 


Monts “before Pearl Harbor” 
our foresighted government asked 
the dairy farmers and the cheese 
producers of America toco-operate in 
a a tremendously increased 
volume of Cheddar. 

Cheese was recognized as one of the 
vital foods, rich in “protective” and 
“building” nutrients. More would be 
needed for the friends of Democracy 
and for America’s fast growing army. 

ry 

rhe news of that urgent call for 
more cheese production started a 





Cheese...a concentration 
of valuable milk nutrients 


Making a pound of fine American 
Cheddar cheese takes more than a 
gallon of rich, pure milk. That fact 
explains why cheese offers a number 
of important milk nutrients in con- 
centrated form. 

For instance, milk protein. Protein, 
of course, is a basic food requirement 
for building strong muscles and firm 


flesh, and for keeping the body tis- 


Sie». 


Because dairy farmers and producers, co-operating with the gov- 
ernment, went on a full-emergency basis long before war was 
declared, America today has an abundance of fine Cheddar cheese. 


rumor that there was a shortage for 
civilian uses. Some families thought it 
patriotic to curtail their use of cheese. 
But dairy farmers and producers 
worked hard and fast. They aie kept 
at their task and this year finds our 
nation supplied with an abundance 
of this nutritious food . . . enough 
for her allies, enough for her armed 
forces, and plenty for civilians at 
home, too. In fact, Uncle Sam urges 
Americans to eat more cheese. 


sues in repair. The protein of cheese, 
coming from milk, is of the highest 
quality. And most cheeses con- 
tain from 20% to 25% of this high- 
quality protein. 

This high percentage of protein 
plus the milk fat in cheese make it 
an excellent food source of body fuel 
or energy. Most varieties of cheese 
are from 25% to 30% milk fat,supply 
about 100 calories per ounce. 

Cheese is one of the richest known 
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food sources of the “twin minerals.” 
calcium and phosphorus, which work 
together to help build and maintain 
sound teeth and strong bones. For 
instance, just six ounces of American 
Cheddar supply approximately | 
gram of calcium and % gram of phos- 
phorus, which is about the amount 
of these minerals contained ina 
whole quart of milk. 

Because of its milk fat content, 
cheese is an excellent source of Vita- 
min A. An ounce of cheese supplies 
approximately 300 U.S.P. units of 
this vitamin regarded as a dietary 
essential. Cheese is also a good source 
of Vitamin G (riboflavin), an im- 
portant part of the B-complex. 

As for the digestibility of cheese, 
the old belief that it was hard to 





They kept the Cheddars rolling! By 
mid-summer 1942 there was cheese 
enough for our armed forces, our 
allies and plenty to help build 
strong Americans at home, too. 
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digest has long since been exploded. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin, No. 1207, has 
this to say: 

“As regards the thoroughness of 
digestion, a very large number of 
experiments carried on in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have shown that, 
when consumed even in relatively 
large quantities, cheese is very thor- 
oughly assimilated. Furthermore, it 
caused no physiological disturbances 
in the large number of tests in which 
it was used.” 

Thus, considering the all-round 
fine nutrition of this food, it is plain 
why the Government now urges the 
use of more cheese in the national 
dietary. Cheese is a specified food on 


the U. S. Official Food Guide. 


ichiens : 


This chart...poster- 
size...is ready 


for you, FREE! 


To help you in your work of teach- 
ing good nutrition, the Educational 
Department of Kraft has prepared 
the above comparative chart, 28” x 
25’’, for classroom use. There is also 
a ue booklet of informative Kraft 
advertisements which have appeared 
in this publication—a compilation 
that contains many facts about the 
nutrition of cheese, how it is made, 
uses, the dairy industry in America, 
and so forth. Simply send in this 
order form to get both free. 
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ONE POUND OF CHEESE* 
NATURAL OR PROCESS 


4 MILK FAT j 
a4 MILK PROTEIN 
3) MILK CALCIUM a 


3°: MIIK pospronusy YY 


Both Cheese and Milk are Good Food Sources of VITAMINS A and G 


* NOTE - BASED ON AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF "MARKET MILK" AND AVERAGE 
COMPOSITION OF PROCESS AND NATURAL AMERICAN CHEDDAR CHEESE 


* EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT - KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY * 




















42609-A Fer Additions! Reprints of this Chart Send to Educational Department Krott Cheese Company, 500 Peshtige Ci., Chicege, iil. 








Educational Department, Kraft Cheese Company 
500-R Peshtigo Court, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me free, the teacher’s chart on the comparative 
composition of cheese and milk along with the booklet of 


informative advertisements. 





NAME — — 





SCHOOL ADDRESS____— See — ——— 
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Du Pont Offers 


in Consumer Terms 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


New! “Facts about Fabrics,” 
a basic story of fabrics—their 
yarns, constructions, dyes and 
finishes. Running time, 26 min- 
utes. 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 


“Fashion’s Favorite” is the 
Du Pont motion picture that 
shows what rayon is, how it is 
made, and its principal character- 
istics from a consumer angle. 
16 mm. or 35 mm. Running time, 
33 minutes. 


Du Pont supplies the film only. 


Projector and operator not furnished. 


RAYON DIVISION, E. 
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Stimulation for Autumn Teaching Plans. If student 


consumers reflect the trend of the nation, class groups, eager 
for a knowledge of rayon, will be large this fall. Rayon and 
rayon mixtures with wool or cotton now fill hundreds of new 
conservation roles. 

Du Pont, a leading maker of fine rayon yarn, offers the 
fundamental story of rayon yarns and rayon fabrics—told 
graphically, concisely, in terms that are easy to grasp and 
retain. Being fully illustrated, this material serves well for 
lecture assemblies or the small class groups where student 
participation is encouraged. 

For convenience in ordering the teaching aids that best 
fit your needs, refer to the special coupon listing. 


RAyON 


Movs par OF 


DU 


3-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellu- 
lose to yarn. Actual yarn samples 
are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent 
curling or soil. For teachers in high 
schools and colleges. 
NEMOURS & 


PONT DE 


Also see Listing No. 93 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


CoO. (INC.), 


TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK 
This fact book is for teachers in 
high schools and colleges only. 
Complete information about rayon 
from yarn production to consumer 


use. 20 pages, well illustrated. Stiff 


covers are lacquered. 


EMPIRE STATE 


JAM Rayon Facts 

















BOOKLETS 
FOR STUDENTS 


‘Facts about Fabrics,’ condenses 
the information shown in the 
newest Du Pont fabric film. 20 
pages with illustrations. 


“Rayon Today” is a handy 16- 
page illustrated booklet that tells 
the story of rayon yarns and how 
they are made. 

Above booklets are free in limited 
quantities for student distribution. 
YORK 
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Our Full-time Job 


Total war demands total effort. 


But “we have not yet begun to fight.” It is not enough that we be willing to 
do our part or that we be prepared in case of emergency. We must be on the 


job NOW—today, tomorrow and every day until the fight for freedom is won. 


Home economists! Our job is to help preserve and strengthen the home life 
of this nation, for that is what our men are fighting for. Ours is not an easy 
job, nor one to be limited to eight hours a day. It will require every bit of 


strength, knowledge and understanding we possess. 


We must maintain our personal balance—that we may have healthy bodies to 
stand the greater strain, clear minds to solve tougher problems, controlled 


reactions to resist the pressures of war. 


From now on there will be greater social and economic disruption. More men 
will march to war. More women will give up their home life, their familiar 
surroundings, their customary pursuits. Living costs will rise. Goods and 
services we have thought indispensable will disappear. We must use our train- 


ing and experience to help others adjust to these conditions. 
While we work to win there is no time for fear. 


We believe firmly and passionately that our way of life is worth working for, 
fighting for and paying for. So, as we give our total effort, let us not regard 
ourselves as martyrs to a cause. Our work is our privilege and our duty, Let 


us see that we do it well. 














Prior to her appointment on 
December 20, 1938 as a mem- 
ber of the _ Social Security 
Board, Mrs. Albert Y. Wood- 
ward was assistant administrator 
of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, having been connected 


with the Federal Government’s 
work-relief program since the 
fall of 1933. She was called 
to Washington at that time to 
set up under the Civil Works 
Administration a Women’s Di- 
vision to create jobs for needy 
unemployed women who were 
heads of families. Three years 
later Mrs. Woodward’s jurisdic- 
tion was extended to include 
art, music, theater, writing and 
other professional programs for 
both men and women. 


In addition to these W.P.A. 
projects, Mrs. Woodward super- 
vised such projects as nursing 
and public health, housekeep- 
ing aid, school lunch for needy 
children, library extension, 
Braille, research and museum, 
historical records, archaeologi- 
cal and other important surveys, 
public administration projects, 
including real-property apprais- 
als, tax-delinquency surveys, en- 
gineering surveys and codifica- 
tion of laws, household workers’ 
training, sewing, gardening and 
canning, and a number of other 
women’s and professional proj- 
ects. 


Mrs. Woodward was _ the 
second woman to serve in the 
House of Representatives of 
her home state—Mississippi— 
and she has been’ unusually 
active in many professional and 
civic groups and organizations, 
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For the Professional Woman 


By Ellen S. Woodward 


Member of the Social Security Board 


OCIAL SECURITY is one 

of our war aims. ‘This is 

stated in the Atlantic Chart- 
er. Social security is included by the 
President among the four freedoms for 
which we fight. It is comprehended in 
his “freedom from want and freedom 
from fear.” 

Six years ago Congress set up a 
bread peace-time program for social 
security—the Social Security Act of 
1935. Some features of the program 
were new, but much of it was revision, 
extension and integration of existing 
measures. The Social Security Board 
was established as the central admini- 
strative agency for the new undertak- 
ings. 

Since that time the President has 
given added responsibilities to the 
Board. Serving the fundamental need 
of men and women for opportunity to 
earn their living, it operates the United 
States Employment Service, which is 
now the official Government agency for 
recruiting manpower and womanpower 
for war production. For prevention of 
hardships that come for want of a job, 
or because the family breadwinner dies, 
or through lack of earning power in old 
age, the Social Security Board operates 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance system and assists the States in 
their administration of the Federal- 
State system of unemployment insur- 
ance. The Board also cooperates with 
the States in their programs of public 
assistance to their needy old people, 
their needy blind and their dependent 
children. 

Directly or indirectly, these social se- 


curity measures affect us all. Three 
of them—the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the two insurance 





systems—are of direct, tangible im- 
portance to professional women. 

The United States Employment 
Service, through its 4500 full-time and 
part-time local offices, is a job-finding 
agency at the service of all persons who 
are looking for work or a change of 
job. It is equally at the service of em- 
ployers for recruiting their working 
forces. Its main job at present is the 
recruiting of workers for war indus- 
tries and for agriculture. Men and 
women of all occupations register at 
the local employment offices for job 
opportunities, and nowadays the de- 
mand for women on war jobs is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

The Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance system differs from group 
insurance plans for the employees of a 
particular corporation or business es- 
tablishment, in that protection under the 
Government system does not cease if 
the employee changes employers, so long 
as he or she is working for any busi- 
ness firm or industrial enterprise. A 
home economics consultant on full-time 
salary for, let us say, five years with 
one firm, (after the system came into 
operation), then ten years with another, 
then seven years with a third would 
have 22 years of credit toward the re- 
tirement income she may claim from 
the Government at age 65.  Retire- 
ment is not compulsory at age 65, by 
the way. She can go on working and 
her credits will continue until she does 
retire, so long as she is in covered em- 
ployment. Or she can work in non- 
covered employment after retirement 
and still receive her annuity. 

Public employment—Federal, State, 
county or municipal—and employment 
by non-profit educational, charitable, 
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religious or scientific institutions, are 
not yet covered by the Social Security 
Act. 

This exemption means, of course, 
that as the law now stands thousands 
of home economics teachers and other 
home economists in public or institu- 
tional employment are outside the in- 
surance provisions of the act. Recom- 
mendations to Congress for their in- 
clusion have been made, however, by 
the President as well as by the Social 
security Board. 


The Insurance Machinery 


The professional woman on salary 
for a business or industrial establish- 
ment and therefore in covered employ- 
ment is reminded of her insurance 
rights under the Social Security Act by 
certain tangible facts in her working 
life. ‘There is, or should be, a one 
percent deduction from her salary every 
pay day for her social security tax. 
Her employer is required to hold this 
tax out of her salary and give her a 
receipt therefor at least as often as 
once a year, and at any time if she 
leaves the job. 


There is also the social security ac- 
count card she must have, bearing her 
name and the number of her social se- 
curity account. Her account is the 
Social Security Board’s record of the 
salary she receives and will be the basis 
for calculating her annuity when that 
time comes. ‘The number serves to 
identify her particular account among 
the 60-odd million others kept by the 
Social Security Board. She can find 
out how her own account stands by 
writing to the Social Security Board 
each year for a statement. 

Every employee ‘on a covered job 
must have an account number card. 


MT MATT 





Under the Social Security Act more than 500,000 Ameri- 
cans receive monthly checks totalling over $9,000,000. 
Nearly $110,000,000 a year is paid to retired wage 
earners, wives and widows over 65, younger widows 
with dependent children, and aged, dependent parents. 


This can be had from the nearest field 
office of the Social Security Board. 
She must keep the card, but her em- 
ployer must make sure she has it, and 
must see that her account number ap- 
pears with her name and the amount 
of her salary on the social security tax 
return he makes to the United States 
Collector of Internal Revenue. With 
that return he pays over to the col- 
lector the one percent of her salary 
he has held back, plus a corresponding 
one percent which he must pay out of 
his own pocket. From the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue all salary and wage 
reports go to the Social Security Board, 
where the social security accounts are 
set up. 

The tax money paid by employer 
and employee goes into the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund in the United States 
Treasury, to pay the insurance benefits 
which will come back to the insured 
employee or her dependents. Payments 
are made on certification by the Social 
Security Board, which receives and 
handles all claims through its Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
and nearly 500 field offices throughout 
the country. 


The Benefits 


The annuities under this system are 
based on the salary of the insured, up 
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to $3,000 a year. If the salary is more 
than $3,000, the rest does not count, 
either for tax purposes or insurance 
credits. ; 

To be eligible for retirement benefits, 
the employee must have received sal- 
ary amounting to not less than $50 in 
each of a specified number of calendar 
quarters. The rule is half as many 
quarters as have passed since the sys- 
tem came into effect on the first of 
January 1937, or since the insured em- 
ployee became 21 years old (whichever 
date is later). After 40 quarters of 
credit, eligibility is permanently estab- 
lished, but the amount of the insurance 
benefit will depend upon the amount of 
the average monthly salary in covered 
employment, computed for the entire 
period up to retirement age, or up to 
the date of death, if death occurs be- 
fore that time. 

The maximum monthly benefit pay- 
ment on any one social security account 
is $85. The minimum is $10 a month. 
Death payments where there is no 
dependent eligible to monthly benefits 
are lump sums which may be six times 
the amount of the monthly payment the 
insured person could have received. 


An Example 


To see how the system works, let 
us suppose the case of a professional 
woman, whom we shall call Miss Sar- 
ah Stewart: She is employed as home 
economics advisor to a food manufac- 
turing company, and was 40 years old 
when the insurance system was started. 
She is earning $4,000 a year—$3,000 of 
which counts for insurance purposes. 

If Miss Stewart continues to work 
for her present employer or any other 
business firm until she is 65 years old, 
and earns not less than $3,000 a year, 
or an average of $250 a month, her re- 
tirement benefits will be $50 a month. 
She will receive this amount as long 
as she lives, unless she goes back to 
work on a job which is covered by the 
Social Security Act and which pays her 
as much as $15 a month. She can take 
a non-covered job at any salary and 
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still draw her annuity under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 

Miss Stewart has no dependents, 
we shall say, but suppose she has a 
friend who is living with her when she 
dies. This friend looks after the bur- 
ial costs, which amount to $300. The 
lump-sum death payment can be as 
much as six times the monthly retire- 
ment benefit; in this case six times $50, 
or $300. ‘This sum is paid to the 
friend. 

But if Miss Stewart’s mother or 
father should be living and dependent 
on her at the time of her death, even 
long before retirement age, the de- 
pendent parent or parents (if 65 years 
of age or over) would each receive 
monthly payments equal to one-half 
the amount of Miss Stewart’s own 
benefit rights. 

The story is the same where the 
insured person is a man with no de- 
pendents or with a dependent father 
or mother. 


A Family Situation 


For a man with a family, however, 
and for a wife or widow, the old-age 
and survivors insurance system works 
out differently. A man’s retirement in- 
surance benefits are the same as a wo- 
man’s if she has the same salary 
credits, but if the man’s wife is living 
when he retires, she too receives month- 
ly insurance payments beginning when 
she is 65. 
der 16 years old, or under 18 if the 
child is still in school. 


So does any child of his un- 


The monthly 
benefits payable to wife or child are 
equal to one-half the amount received 
by the husband and father. On the 
other hand, the husband of a woman 
who has retired on her own annuity 
receives no benefit corresponding to that 
of a wife at age 65. 

As to survivors of a married man, 
the widow’s monthly insurance pay- 
ment is three-fourths the amount of 
what her husband’s would be, and be- 
comes payable when she is 65. A 
widow at any age, however, may re- 
ceive monthly payments during such 
time as she has in her care children 
In the latter 
case the widow and children may each 


under 18 years of age. 


receive monthly insurance payments, 
with a top limit, however, for the 
family. 


To illustrate this, let us suppose the 


case of Mrs. Edith Jenson, age 27, 
She gave up her job 
Then her husband 


mother of two. 
when she married. 
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died. Assuming his benefit rights at 
the time of his death amounted to $42 
a month, this would have meant for 
Mrs. Jenson $31.50, and for each of 
the children $21 a month, or a total 
of $73.50 for the family. But Mrs. 
Jenson had her profession, and could 
earn considerably more, so she went 
back to work, giving up her widow’s 
benefit payments but receiving $42 a 
month for the children. 

When Mrs. Jenson is 65 years old, 
she will again be eligible to widow’s 
benefits. In that case, she will receive 
either her own retirement income, or 
her widow’s benefit, whichever is the 
larger, but not both. 


Job Insurance 


Of the 60-odd million social security 


account holders, many millions are 
women, working in hundreds of occu- 
pations in business or industrial estab- 
lishments for all grades of pay. Most 
of those women are covered’ by unem- 
ployment insurance as well as by old- 
age and survivors insurance. 

This insurance 


against loss of income through loss of 


means protection 
job or a temporary lay off. Out-of- 
work benefits, based on previous actual 
earnings, are paid weekly to unemployed 
persons who are eligible under the law. 
The amount is approximately half-pay 
in the lower wage brackets, with a 


maximum weekly payment of $15 in 
most States. The payments are made 
from State funds to which employers 
are required to contribute, and in a 
few States, employees also. 

Unemployment insurance is provided 
by a system of State laws, operated by 
the States, but with administrative costs 
paid by the Federal Government. 
Claims are filed at United States em- 
ployment offices, where the unemployed 
person also registers for work. Taken 
the country over, this system covers 
fewer people than are covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance, because 
in some States employees of small firms 
do not come under the law. 


Other Social Security 
Programs 


Other programs established under 
the Social Security Act provide public 
assistance in the form of monthly cash 
payments to needy old people, depend- 
ent children and the needy blind, to 
enable them to live at home with their 
families. These payments are provided 
by the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, with administration in the hands 
of the States. Health and welfare 
services provided under the Social Se- 
curity Act include special care for 
mothers and children, and vocational re- 
habilitation for the disabled, besides 
general public health services. 
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Examples of Benefit Payments Under S. S. A. 


AVERAGE RETIRED WORKERAND WIDOW WIDOW 
MONTHLY WORKER’ WIFE BOTH 65 OR UNDER 65— 
WAGES 65OROVER 65 OROVER OVER ONE CHILD 
3 years’ coverage: 
$50 $20.60 $30.90 $15.45 $25.75 
$100 25.75 38.63 19.31 32.19 
$150 30.90 46.35 23.18 38.63 
$250 41.20 61.80 30.90 51.50 
5 years’ coverage: 
= $50 $21.00 $31.50 $15.75 $26.25 
= $100 26.25 39.38 19.69 32.82 
= $150 31.50 47.25 23.63 39.38 
= $250 42.00 63.00 31.50 52.50 
= 10 years’ coverage: 
= $50 $22.00 $33.00 $16.50 $27.50 
2 $100 27.50 41.25 20.63 34.38 z 
2 $150 33.00 49.50 24.75 41.25 5 
2 $250 44.00 66.00 33.00 55.00 = 
= 20 years’ coverage: 3 
= $50 $24.00 $36.00 $18.00 $30.00 2 
2 $100 30.00 45.00 22.50 37.50 = 
2 $150 36.00 54.00 27.00 45.00 a 
= $250 48.00 72.00 36.00 60.00 
AUN 
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“I am planning to visit the - 
homemaking department of 
your school Thursday, Sep- 
tember 25, and shall be glad 
to help you with your pro- 
gram at that time.” 


Does a letter like this from the state 
supervisor or itinerant teacher-trainer 
cause you to have a cold chill not un- 
like the queer feeling you had when 
you played in your first piano recital? 
Or do you think, “Good, now I can 
get some advice about the units planned 
for the third year class.”? ‘The sec- 
ond response is, of course, the one that 
will enable you to make the most of 
the supervisor’s visit. : 

The supervisor does not come to 
“inspect” or “snoopervize” but to help 
the teacher and the administrator im- 
prove the school program. In fact, a 
supervisor's visit may be considered an 
“exchange experience.” Both the teach- 
er and the supervisor can profit from 
the visit, the teacher from the new 
ideas and suggestions passed on to her 
by the supervisor, and the supervisor 
from the teacher’s report of experiences, 
activities and projects that have proved 
effective in the local program. Such 
an exchange of ideas between super- 
visor and teacher brings about a better 
understanding and aids the develop- 
ment of the state homemaking pro- 
gram. 

Gas rationing and the rubber short- 
age may make it necessary for super- 
visors to limit travel and decrease the 
number of visits that can be made to 
communities offering homemaking pro- 
grams. At the same time, the effects 
of war upon home and family living 
is causing many homemaking teachers 
to realize their need for help more than 
they have at any time since they began 
teaching. For these two reasons, home 
economics teachers will want to make 
the most of their supervisors’ visits this 
year. 

When a home economist wants to get 
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Make the Most of 


he upon" : 


of these problems do I need help 








By Isabella McQuesten 


Assistant Teacher-Trainer in Home Economics Education 
University of Arizona, Tucson 


the most for her money, she makes a 
plan before she spends. The same tech- 
nique applies to making the most of a 
supervisor's visit. She makes a plan 
ahead of time. 

There are two general questions that 
may be used as a guide to thinking 
through and developing a plan for the 
maximum use of time during the su- 
pervisor’s visit: 1. What problems have 
I had or do I anticipate? With which 
f Be 
What activities, problems, projects, ex- 
periences or teaching aids have seemed 
to be effective in my program and 
therefore might be used by other home- 
making teachers in the state? The 
answers to these questions can form the 
basis for an interesting exchange of 
ideas and suggestions. 

The teacher might need advice on 
some of the following problems: 

1. Adjusting the homemaking cur- 
riculum to meet present needs and 
probable future needs in the com- 
munity. 

2. Developing attainable objectives 
and areas of interest for new courses 
and units. 

3. Scheduling day school classes in 
homemaking so that all students who 
are interested may take work in the de- 
partment. 

4. Stimulating interest in  out-of- 
school groups in home and family life 
education. 

5. Selecting and storing teaching aids 
and materials used to enrich the work 
in the homemaking department. 

6. Improving the appearance of the 
homemaking center to make it more 
attractive and homelike. 

7. Planning for a businesslike man- 
agement of departmental finances. 





8. Securing the understanding and 
cooperation of the administrator and 
other teachers in the school in develop- 
ing a functioning program to improve 
homes and family life in the com- 
munity. 

9. Interpreting the scope and aims of 
the homemaking program to the com- 
munity. 

10. Planning and organizing a play 
school to be used as the basis for 
discussion in child development units 
for day-school and for out-of-school 
groups. 

11. Adjusting the extra-class_ re 
sponsibilities of the teacher so that any 
special abilities and talents are used to 
enrich the whole school program. 

12. Developing’ a plan for profes- 
sional improvement and securing in- 
formation about opportunities for ad- 
vancement and promotion. 

A thoughtful discussion of any of 
these problems will help the teacher 
improve her program and at the same 
time enable the supervisor to become 
familiar with the problems of teach- 
ers in individual communities. 

The supervisor will obtain a much 
better picture of the whole homemak- 
ing program if, instead of merely visit- 
ing day school classes, the teacher 
makes arrangements for her to see 
some of the following: 

1. The home of a student who has 
done an outstanding home project. 

2. School or community projects that 
contribute to home and family living, 
as: school lunch, nursery school, con- 
sumer center, canning center, victory 
gardens. 

3. Key people in the community who 
are interested in the homemaking pro- 
gram. (Concluded on next page) 
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The teacher could help the super- 
visor by being prepared to relate the 
experiences and outcomes she has had 
when attempting to develop or extend 
the homemaking program in such ways 


as: 


1. Integrating or correlating home- 
making education with other areas 
of the curriculum, as: economics, art, 
science, history, health and _ physical 
education. 

2. Exchanging units or developing 
joint programs with other departments. 

3. Presenting exhibits, displays, skits, 


assembly programs, radio scripts, 
leaflets, posters or other means of ac- 
quainting the community with the goals 
and scope of the homemaking program. 

4. Organizing and presenting some 
phase of homemaking education through 
talks or units of work for such out-of- 
school groups, as: Y.W.C.A., Wo- 
man’s Club, P.T.A., Red Cross. 

The girls in the homemaking de- 
partment, the home economics club, and 
possibly the girls in the entire student 
body, may be interested in meeting in- 
formally with the supervisor. ‘Thus 
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WOMEN 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
YOU OWE IT TO YOUR COUNTRY 


to be 


Physically Fit 


Mentally Alert 


Spiritually Strong 


in order to release tension, to conserve energy for immediate war services 
and to plan constructively for world-wide freedom. 


THE Y.W.C.A. 
RECOMMENDS THIS HEALTH CODE: 


CHECK with your physician. Know your physical limita- 
tions and correct defects wherever possible. Adapt your 


program to your capacity. 


BALANCE your work with play; your rest with exercise. 


Keep good health habits. 


STRENGTHEN your body. Begin gradually on condition- 
ing exercises, build for flexibility and endurance. 


REFRESH yourself with a hobby, square dancing, sports, 
hiking, other outdoor activity, music, crafts. 


CHOOSE your food wisely. 
LEARN to relax. 


“Our Need Is Not for a Sudden Gay 
Bravery: It Is for an Enduring Courage.” 


AULA 
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they could learn more about what other 
schools in the state are doing and dis- 


cuss the opportunities and required 
training for various vocations related 
to home economics. 

There are several other general sug- 
gestions that the teacher might con- 
sider when planning ahead for the su- 
pervisor’s visit: 1. Ask for suggestions 
of ways to improve the department, 
program or teaching method. This 
makes it much easier for the visitor to 
give assistance and provides a more de- 
sirable atmosphere for a conference 
following observation. 2. Plan for an 
hour or more of uninterrupted confer- 
ence time when problems and ques- 
tions can be discussed. Whenever it 
seems advisable, plan for a joint con- 
ference between administrator, teacher, 
supervisor and, possibly, other teach- 
ers who are interested in developing 
a program for home and family life. 
3. When assistance is needed with a 
more extensive problem such as re- 
modeling the homemaking unit, adding 
a third year program or initiating a 
play school, write to the supervisor 
so that she can be prepared to give as 
much help as possible at the time it 
is needed most. 

Occasionally situations arise during 
supervisory visits that make it dif_f- 
cult if not impossible for the teacher 
and the visitor to experience an ex- 
change of ideas. To guard against 
such a possibility, the following nega- 
tive precautions are offered: 

1. Don’t put on elaborate special 
or parties for the 
visitor unless planned as a class activ- 
ity related to some unit of work in the 
program. 

2. Don’t give the students a written 
test or a reading assignment so that 
you will be free to “visit” with the 
supervisor. She has come to see you 
teach. 


3. Don’t expect the visitor to give a 
“talk” to each of your classes. 

4. Don’t make excuses and alibis or 
blame students for poor lessons. 

5. Don’t make an appointment that 
makes it necessary to leave the school 
immediately after the last period class. 


When a teacher plans ahead to make 
the most of a supervisor’s visit, her 
qualms are soon dispelled, and she will 
look forward eagerly to this opportun- 
ity to “trade ideas.” As a result of 
her planning, the teacher will find that 
a supervisory visit can be both stimu- 
lating and satisfying. 
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ume for Discussion 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture 


IRE and gasoline shortages 

are causing definite changes 

in our traditional methods of 
education. They are hampering the 
large state meeting, and giving impe- 
tus to the small group discussion. 
Neighbors are now getting together to 
talk over common problems with a view 
to thorough understanding—and action 
toward solution, if that is possible. 

There are those who believe that this 
shift to smaller group meetings is 
good. In this, as in other phases of 
life, war may make for a more con- 
sistent democracy and a better under- 
standing of what the term means. We 
all know that large meetings are likely 
to be controlled by a few. Even in 
the discussions following addresses by 
experts, many thoughtful persons will 
not voice their questions or constructive 
ideas. The size of the audience, the 
distance from the platform, the parli- 
amentary rules—any of a dozen things 
may keep them from contributing, no 
matter how cordial or how urgent the 
chairman may be. And often some of 
the best suggestions or most penetrat- 
ing comments are made after the break- 
up of a meeting. 

Small discussion groups can bring 
these quiet people squarely into the 
center of the circle, if we may mix 
our geometrical terms. ‘The meetings 
are in friendly or familiar surroundings. 
They may be in a neighbor’s home, local 
schoolhouse or a Sunday school room 
where the atmosphere is conducive to 
a real get-together. Leaders of the 
meetings are from among the home 
people and the leader sits with the 
others, encouraging all to take part. 
If an expert is present he or she speaks 
only when opinion is asked and then 
in a purely conversational way. Little 
by little each member of the group is 
encouraged to take his turn as discus- 
sion leader. Those who are reluctant 
can be placed late in the program for 
the season. 

In many states group discussion is an 
almost completely new adventure. In 
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others the state extension leaders, 
county home demonstration agents, 
F.S.A. supervisors and local teachers, 
with the aid of the discussion enthusi- 
asts of the Department of Agriculture, 
have been training leaders in this field 
and have been encouraging the spon- 
taneous formation of such small groups 
for several years. Discussion groups 
in Iowa, Ohio, New Hampshire and 
Virginia have been particularly active. 
These people believed ardently in the 
potentialities and the efficacy of such 
groups in promoting general under- 
standing, in furthering popular educa- 
tion, in getting things done to improve 
neighborhood conditions and in lining 
up the neighborhood with large move- 
ments of the state or nation. But they 
could not foresee the world explosions 
which would make these small meetings 
almost a necessity as the county-seats 
become too many gallons away for 
larger meetings to be practicable. 
Problems of war reach right down 
into the hearts of neighborhood fami- 
lies. They see their own sons go forth, 
their friends’ boys, the county nurse 
and home demonstrator who have made 


themselves almost like adjuncts to the 


family circle. These families are 
straining every nerve to produce, to sal- 
vage, to conserve and, their 
hands are busy, their thoughts are seek- 


ing other and larger solutions. 


while 


What are the causes of this war? 
Just what constitutes the freedom we 
are fighting for? What new problems 
is the war bringing into the spotlight? 
How should they be met by the Na- 
tion? The State? The Community? The 
Families How can we work toward a 
lasting peace? What are the elements of 
that will 
These are questions of basic interest 


a peace make it endure? 
to all. And a clearer understanding 
of them is essential to unified action. 

Just as it is well to work from the 
local out into the world in these dis- 
cussions, so it is well to let the meth- 
Public 


group meetings may awaken and en- 


od work back into the home. 


courage home discussion, interesting 
home dinner tables, family comment 
after the radio professional has _fin- 
ished. ‘They may revive the lost arts 
of conversation, of face-to-face concen- 
trated listening, of letter-writing with 
true content that will be worth an 
attic trunk and a rereading two gen- 
erations from now. 

To aid the development of discus- 
sion groups, the Department of Agri- 
culture has some leaflets that suggest 
how to organize them and that out- 
line the leader’s job. Now, in answer 
to insistent queries, James Howard, 
who has been active in this work for 
several years, has gone over all of the 


(Concluded on page 323) 


Discussion groups flourish at outdoor picnics and informal community gatherings 
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Mrs. Cook prides herself on the long-stemmed, 
pliable broom-corn she grows. A skilled broom 
maker, her brooms never wobble on the handle 





Soap making is an accepted part of Appala- 
chian housekeeping. It is made from waste 
fat boiled with lye in the ever-useful wash pot 


Appalachian Housekeeping 


By Daisy Caldwell, Home Management Supervisor 


Farm Security Administration, Bryson City, North Carolina 


CLASS in home manage- 

ment from Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University, 
was visiting the Van Cortland Mu- 
seum in New York and finding much 
of interest in the collection of house- 
hold tools shown in the old colonial 
kitchen. 

“The housewives of that day cer- 
tainly carried on a variety of manufac- 
turing processes,’ remarked a teacher 
from the Middle West. She was look- 
ing at the cedar churn with its wooden 
dasher. This teacher lived on a farm 
but she had never seen butter made in 
the home kitchen. She had seen pic- 
tures of churns and ash hoppers in the 
children’s history books but in her ex- 
perience butter was made at the cream- 
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ery and soap came from a store. 

A worker from the Southern High- 
lands looked on thoughtfully. The old- 
time household equipment so carefully 
preserved in the museum was familiar 
to her. Where she came from, such 
equipment was in everyday use. Butter 
was churned with a wooden dasher in 
a cedar churn. Lye was leached from 
hardwood ashes and with home-saved 
fat was made into soap in a big iron 
kettle set on a stove in the yard. 
Brooms were fashioned from home- 
grown broom-corn skillfully tied to 
handles that had grown in the nearby 
woodland. 

The Farm Security Administration 
supervisor, whose daily duties bring 
her into contact with low-income farm 


families in the Appalachians, picked up 
a candle mold. ‘Well, here’s some- 
thing I’ve never seen used,” she ad- 
mitted. “In the mountains now we 
have kerosene lamps.” 

“Kerosene lamps!” scornfully _ re- 
joined her companion who was from 
a Tennessee Valley county recently 
covered by REA lines. “Don’t you 
know that now kerosene lamps are 
antiques?” 

Upstairs in the museum bedrooms, 
the skillfully wrought bedding was 
much admired. Here, too, the super- 
visor who worked in the “far back” 
places of the Appalachian region was 
on familiar ground. She knew what 
creative joy there is in making patch- 
work quilts, and how much skill it 
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Top—With a homemade knife, 
Mrs. Cook cuts beadwood shav- 
ings. When enough of these have 
been cut and curled by exposure 
to the air and sun, a tick is filled 
to make a clean-smelling, fairly 
comfortable, springy mattress 


takes to do good quilting. Her own 
fingers, skilled in many _ techniques, 
could not “set the stitches” straight 
and small and even as could Granny 
Wilder. She knew how many geese 
must be fed and tended and plucked 
to make a fat feather bed, and how the 
straw in the “straw beds” must be 
changed when the straws break down. 

Did you ever see a beadwood mat- 
tress? Beadwood is a small flowering 
tree that grows along the streams in 
the Smoky Mountains region. The 
small trees are split in convenient 
pieces and on winter evenings, while 
still green, are cut into thin shavings 
with a pocket knife. The shavings curl 
into tough elastic spirals. When enough 
of these are collected a tick is filled, 
and there is a clean-smelling, springy 
bed that is much more comfortable and 
lasts longer than a straw-filled tick. 

In this Appalachian region there is 
still some carding and spinning of 
home-grown wool. This is used chiefly 
for knitting socks. Most of the weav- 
ing done there is a revival of the old 
industry, and usually the weaver is a 
young woman who learned the art 
after she saw it done at some craft 
school. Rarely did she learn it from 
a grandmother who had learned to 
weave in her youth when weaving was 
done in almost every home. 

It is still the custom on many small 
farms to grow a patch of cotton, 
though it is too cold in the mountains 


(Concluded on page 330) 


Center—A more common type 
of tick is that filied with rye or 
wheat straw or with wild grass. 
The Appalachian housewife care- 
fully saves garden and field seed 
and the seed from her “poses” 


Bottom—On summer days, the 
housewife is busy outside re- 
bottoming chairs with splints 
made of young white oak. On 
winter evenings, she sits by the 
fire making baskets of the same 
type of splint. No movies or 
bridge parties for her 
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N planning for any emer- 

gency feeding there are three 

basic questions which must 
be answered. Why should such emer- 
gency feeding be necessary? Where 
and how should this feeding be done? 
What equipment and training are 
needed? The answers to these ques- 
tions determine the type of project 
evolved. 

Almost a year ago my company, a 
public utility which serves natural gas 
to a large area, began preparations to 
be ready to meet any and all war 
emergencies that might occur. A train- 
ing program for every employee was 
mapped out in order to assure service 
to our customers under whatever try- 
ing conditions might occur. 

As home service director, the canteen 
work or emergency feeding was as- 
signed to me. This meant the respon- 
sibility of preparing to feed our emer- 
gency relief crews whose work would 
consist of repairing broken gas mains, 
lighting pilots on gas appliances on cus- 
tomers’ premises where gas_ supply 
might be cut off and fixing any other 
damage that might be caused by bomb- 
ing or sabotage by the enemy. Since 


We are prepared. The picture below 
shows Atlanta’s new disaster relief mo- 
bile kitchen against a warlike setting 
in the Company’s display window 


these emergency crews would probably 
have to be on constant duty until their 
jobs were completed, it was decided to 
set up central kitchens where food 
could be prepared and cooked and then 
transport it to different sections of the 
city where crews would be at work. 

Our first problem was to decide what 
equipment would be necessary to trans- 
port the food to the men on the job. 
It was decided to make the equipment 
as light and as compact as possible so 
that it would be possible to haul 






















An Emergency rave ing _S Kitchen 


enough food by company automobiles 
to feed fifty or seventy-five people 
from each unit. A two-wheel trailer 
appeared to be the answer. This was 
designed by Mr. O. C. Waters, as- 
sistant to the president of the Company, 
with my help. 

The completed mobile kitchen unit is 
equipped with two five-gallon vacuum 
containers with detachable faucets so 
that foods such as soups, stews, beans, 
coffee and cocoa may be kept hot sev- 
eral hours even in the coldest weather. 









This close-up of our 
soup kitchen on wheels 
shows how compactly 
and conveniently the 
equipment is placed 


Each container will hold eighty cups 
of coffee or fifty bowls of soup. They 
are anchored so securely that there 
will be no spilling. 

On each side of the trailer there 
are removable drawers built in with 
separate compartments for soup bowls 
and mugs to keep them from being 
broken. And there is ample space for 
bread, sandwiches, sugar, cream and 
spoons. Storage space is also provided 
for kindling and about twenty sacks 
of charcoal. 

On the back of the trailer kitchen 
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By Cephalie Lewis 











Home Service Director 
Atlanta Gas Light Company 


A rear view of our emer- 
gency kitchen trailer re- 
veals the charcoal buckets 
used for heating liquids 
while on an emergency call 


there are removable charcoal con- 
tainers, each equipped with a bucket 
for heating water, soups or beverages. 
A flue carries off the smoke and gases 
from the charcoal fire, making it pos- 
sible to have the fire burning while 
the trailer is en route to its feeding 
station. 

The next step was the training of 
canteen crews. This had to be done 
under the emergency food and hous- 
ing division of Civilian Defense in or- 
der for us to obtain permission to go 
through police lines with our soup 
kitchen during emergency. Conse- 
quently, every member of the canteen 
crew completed twenty hours of Red 
Cross first aid, eight hours of Civilian 
Defense, twenty hours of nutrition and 
ten hours of canteen aide under the 
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Red Cross with trained instructors. 

As all of this training had to be done 
after working hours on employees’ own 
time, it seemed best to combine the 
nutrition and canteen work. The com- 
bined course consisted of seven lessons 
of four hours each, making a total of 
twenty-eight hours. An extra two 
hours was spent in teaching members 
of crews to handle cars with trailers 
attached. (If you have never tried 
backing a car with a trailer attached, 
you should try it.) 

At each lesson, food suitable for 
emergency feeding of fifty people was 
prepared and cooked by four members 
of a crew. Quantity menus were 
mimeographed with the duties of each 
crew member. We gave each person a 
number, so that No. 1 for instance, 
would know exactly what her duties 
were in preparing and cooking the 
meal. The menus consisted of such 





A member of our canteen crew 
trained in planning, preparing 
and serving emergency meals of- 
fers soup and coffee to our men 


things as vegetable and 
cream soups, barbecued 
beans, victory spaghetti, 
beef stew, sandwiches, 
swiss steak, coffee and 
cocoa. 

Instructions for cooking 
the meal were given at 
the beginning of the class. 
Then the four crew mem- 
bers went to work under 
observation by other mem- 
bers of the class. While 
the food was cooking, a 
qualified Red Cross _in- 
structor gave the nutrition 
lesson, with short intermis- 
sions which gave the crew 
in charge time for neces- 
sary duties related to their 
work. 

After the lesson in nutrition, the 
meal was completed and loaded on the 
trailer which was parked in a con- 
venient place outside of our building. 
The meal was then served from the 
trailer to members of the class by the 
crew in charge of the meal. This gave 
experience in handling equipment. 

After all had finished eating, the 
dishes were washed and sterilized with 
boiling water heated over the charcoal 
fires. Special attention had to be given 
to cleaning and care of the metal food 
containers which were tin coated and 
not rust-proof. The kitchen in which 
food was cooked was left spotless. 

Now that all plans, equipment, train- 
ing and necessary requirements for 
canteen work under Civilian Defense 
are completed, we feel that we are 
ready for any emergency. We pray 
that this emergency feeding may never 
be necessary, but if it is, we are ready. 
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RE you still asking, ‘What 

part can I play in the 

community war program?” 
You know the need is great, the time 
is short and that you possess a tremen- 
dously important field of knowledge. 
How much are you doing? Here’s a 
yardstick. 

As a definite part of the Adult 
Homemaking program of the Racine 
Vocational School, steps were taken 
early in 1942 to cooperate with the 
local chapter of the American Red 
Cross and Civilian Defense in organiz- 
ing classes in Nutrition and Canteen. 
This program was designed to train 
for participation in community acti- 
vities as well as for improved meal 
planning and home feeding. 

The Nutrition unit provided infor- 
mation on food needs and food values, 
suggestions for the improvement of 
diets at all income levels, a study of 
foods important to the normal growth, 
development and health of children, 
discussion of proper food habits and 
practice in meal planning. 

In the Canteen unit women of the 
community studied the organization and 
operation of canteen services, the se- 
lection of adequate and suitable food 
for emergency feeding, the preparation 
and service of foods in large quantities, 
the setting up of stationary and mobile 
canteens and group feeding. 

This information was presented to 
the class members through many color- 
ful and practical activities including 
interesting field trips. They were given 
demonstrations in canning, in vegetable 
cookery and in meat cutting and cook- 
ery. Some very interesting, colorful and 
original posters were worked out by 
members of the class for public ex- 
hibits designed to aid in creating a 
greater community interest in nutrition 
and health. These were displayed in 
restaurants, hotels, libraries and food 
markets. 

After their training in nutrition, 
many of the women formed canteen 
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easure Up in Your Community 


By Beulah Meikle, Supervisor of Adult Homemaking Education 


Racine Vocational School, Racine, Wisconsin 


units and continued their training in 
that area. ‘hey assisted in serving 
meals for the men in the armed forces 
visiting Racine over the week end. 
They also served noon luncheons for 
workers at the Red Cross Production 
Headquarters. Food was prepared and 
served at three of the State Blood 
Donor Projects. Plans are now being 
made for various members of the Can- 
teen Corps to assist in the kitchens of 
the local hospitals in the preparation 
of food and the arrangement of trays 
for patients. 

This program received the whole 
hearted cooperation of many civic or- 
ganizations in Racine and Racine 
County. The local newspaper, radio, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., Women’s Clubs 
and P.T.A. all helped to spread in- 
formation about the courses. 

Educational material, suggested by 
the Red Cross, included Government 
posters, pamphlets, leaflets, books, 
journals and magazine articles. These 
were used to stimulate the interest of 
class members and to catch the atten- 
tion of prospective members. 

An enrollment of 211 persons in the 
nutrition classes indicated their recog- 






nized need for this type of knowledge. 
Now, a third series of courses has been 
organized and started. Four P.T.A. 
groups have also been initiated, and 
an additional four classes organized in 
the county. 

Eight volunteers have been certified 
by National Headquarters of the 
American Red Cross as_ instructors. 
The personnel of these volunteers con- 
sists of dietitians in local hospitals, 
home economics instructors, home- 
makers who were previously home eco- 
nomics instructors and Public Utility 
home service directors. 

Well, how do you measure up? 


A new book, Calling All Women by 
Keith Ayling, gives a complete and 
vivid picture of the hundreds of dif- 
ferent jobs which can and must be 
done by the women of America. In 
this book you will find full descrip- 
tions of the great national organiza- 
tions such as the O.C.D., the Red 
Cross, the A.W.V.S. and the U.S.O. 
You will also find full particulars 
about the more informal activities in 
which women may be of real service. 


(Harper & Bros., $2.00.) —Editor 


These Canteen Corps workers in crisp white uniforms are preparing 
food for a State Blood Donor Project. They give their time gladly 
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ITH wool for women's 

clothing scarce and men’s 

woolen suits hanging un- 
used in closets, while Uncle Sam 
dresses the men, it seems a good idea 
to make His suit over for Her. This 
can be done for less than fifty cents, 
which covers cost of thread and buttons. 
The money budgeted for the new suit 
can then be used to buy a war savings 
bond. 

Pictured here is a woman’s suit and 
blouse made from one of her husband’s 
suits and a pair of his discarded silk 
pajamas. The illustrations at right 
show how to place the pattern on the 
ripped up, cleaned and turned man’s 
suit. Step-by-step directions for mak- 
ing follow: 

1. Keep style and material in mind 
when planning the new design. 

2. Examine fabric and look carefully 
for faded spots, or stains which did not 
completely disappear in the dry clean- 
ing. After thorough inspection, decide 
which side of the material to use. For 
example, if the man’s suit has patch 
pockets which when removed leave a 
lighter shade, one will undoubtedly 
have to use the wrong side of the ma- 
terial. 

3. Rip the entire garment apart and 
remove threads. (A razor blade is par- 
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ticularly good for ripping this fine 
sewing. ) 

4, Press on original right side of the 
material to leave wrong side in good 
condition. (The wrong side was used 
for this suit.) 

5. A good commercial pattern may 
be used, provided it will cut from the 
pieces of the man’s garment. (We 
made a muslin pattern for this suit.) 

6. Placing of pattern: Skirt, of 
course, must come from the trousers. 
Place the top of the skirt to the cuff 
of the trousers, leaving the wide sec- 
tion or the trouser seat for the flare 


(Continued on page 328) 


15 Suit Pocones 


By Florence Quin and Charles Cauderay 


In the Remodeling Clinic at Traphagen School 


Top—this suit bought a 
bond. She needed a new 
suit. She had $20 to 
spend. His suit was hang- 
ing in the closet unused. 
50c went for remodelling; 
$18.75 for the bond 


Left and below — Plac- 
ing her suit coat pattern 
on his jacket took plan- 
ning and _ perseverance. 
This is the way it fitted 
best. The skirt came out of 
the trousers quite easily 
with the flare placed across 
the trouser seat. How read- 
ily the woman dons the 
pants in the family! 














Five-feet-two, and 
one hundred and 
forty-nine pounds 
on the hoof 





Five-feet-two-and- 
a-half and feeling 
like a feather at 
one hundred and 
twenty-three now 


OR over a year I had been 

hearing and reading about a 

six-weeks “Home Success 
Course,” looking at the pictures of 
women who had made themselves over, 
wondering how they could possibly 
have accomplished so much in such a 
short time. I wondered, too, whether 
I could fit the routine of the Course 
into my own extremely busy life as 
a teacher of art at Kent University. 
Besides my daily classes, which last 
from eight in the morning until late in 
the afternoon, I am president of our 
local chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 


the honorary society of women teachers. 


Then, too, I must find some time every 
day for my own drawing and painting. 
When would I exercise and take spe- 
cial care of hair and skin and diet? 

Now I am not the stalwart soul 
who likes to bound out of bed at six 
A.M. and hurl herself into violent ex- 
ercise. If you have that kind of hardi- 
hood, more power to you, but—well, 
I like to keep my eyes tight shut until 
the very last minute in the morning— 
maybe even four and a half minutes 
after the last minute. I’ll admit I was 
afraid the Success Course might prove 
something less than a success for me. 
I was afraid I just wouldn’t have the 
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My, Show 


By Mary Kathryn Boswell. 


Instructor in Art, Kent State University, Ohio 


BEFORE AFTER 
52” — Height —5’ 2% 
149 — Weight —123 
133%— Neck — 12% 
12144— Upper Arm — 10% } 
3534 — Chest — 33 
38. — Bust — 34 
31 — Waist — 26 
38 — Abdomen — 32 







40 — Upper Hip — 34 
43 — LowerHip — 37% 
25%— Thigh — 21 
164— Knee — 14% 






144— Calf — 13% 
9144— Ankle — 8% 











time to get out of it what so many 
others had. 

But those hips of mine! They mea- 
sured 43 inches round, and I weighed 
149 pounds—far too much for my five- 
feet-two. I knew I wasn’t nearly as 
attractive as I could be and I had a 
feeling that underneath all those extra 
pounds there just might be a figure I 
could be proud of. A teacher, of all 
people in the world, should certainly 
look her best—perfectly groomed .. . 
yes, and something more. I had a feel- 
ing that that “something more” might 
require some special knowledge which 
I did not possess. So (thank my good 
angel!) I decided at last to send for 
the Course, resolved not to be too dis- 
appointed if I didn’t achieve all the 
results I hoped for. 

Away went my letter and a check for 
less than twenty-four dollars. Back 
came a wonderful kit of beauty prep- 
arations (almost enough to last for the 
entire six weeks) and my first week’s 
direction sheets. These were so at- 
tractive, well illustrated and amusingly 
written that it was difficult not to read 


























Forty - three - inch 
hips. A size twen- 
ty dress was a 
tight squeeze then 












Hip, hip, away. A 
size sixteen dress 
with room to 
spare. A fourteen 
suit fits perfectly 





Photos courtesy DuBarry Home Success Course 


them all right then and there. But I 
curbed my enthusiasm and used one 
folder of directions each day. 

Many women prefer to do part of 
their work on the Success Course in 
the morning and part at night. But 
because I insist on sleeping as long as 
possible in the morning, I did all my 
exercises and worked on the beauty 
rituals at night, after the work of the 
day was behind me. I found, to my sur- 
prise, that instead of being too tired 
to tackle my course in self-improve- 
ment, the exercises relaxed taut nerves, 
helped me to sleep like a child. One 
hour each night of concentrated work, 
a few minutes for beauty aids during 
the day and an occasional extra hour 
over the week end did wonders for me. 

Two weeks (to the day) after I 
began this new way of living a fellow 
teacher hailed me on the campus and 
said “Mary Kathryn, what in the 
world have you been doing to yourself? 
You look simply wonderful!” Although 
I hadn’t yet lost a great many pounds, 
a change in my posture and in my fig- 
ure proportions was already apparent. 

Then I began to notice that I had 
new vitality, more energy, more get- 
up-and-go! I began to find new in- 

(Concluded on page 329) 
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An extensive list of 


Educational Material 





Send now for these 


Valuable Teaching Aids 





Use them all year 


A Coupon Book which contains a request slip for 
every listing on the next 12 pages has been mailed 
to you under separate cover. The address is the 
same as on your magazine envelope. If it fails to 
reach you promptly inquire for it at the school office. 


This service is for our subscribers only. Requests must 
be accompanied by master coupon in COUPON BOOK. 


Service ts not good after May 1, 1943. 


HELP CONSERVE these booklets, posters and charts 
which are costly to prepare and may not be replaced. 


Don’t send for material you already have. 


Don’t send for more material than you can use. 
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Foods and Beverages 


1. 
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American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages. 


Fatigue versus Efficiency—the 
causes and effects of fatigue in 
industry, in school and in the 
home, with authoritative informa- 
tion on how accidents can be pre- 
vented, production increased and 
health relieving 
fatigue through periodic _ rest 
periods and refreshment. A book- 
let every home economist, teacher 
and dietitian should have. 


maintained iby 


American Can Company. 
Help Make America Strong—a 20- 
page booklet for use in all courses 
covering the National Program on 
Nutrition. Contains government 
approved diet, facts about vita- 
mins, minerals, etc., the importance 
of cooking to nutrition, balanced 
menus and offer of recipes. 
Canned Food Handbook - 


questions most 


the 37 
frequently asked 
about canned foods are answered 
booklet. 
Available for entire classes upon 
request. 


and discussed in this 


American Corn Millers’ Fed’n. 

The “Corn’er Cupboard—a bulle- 
tin service. Gives information 
about the use of corn meal and 
grits, together with recipes for old 
time favorites and up-to-date 
dishes. For home economists only. 


American Dry Milk Institute. 
Improving Institutional Diets with 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 503. 

More Appetizing Meals with Dry 
Milk Solids—Bulletin 511. 


American Fruit Growers, Inc. 
Blue Goose Buying Guide 
ful 24-page booklet. 
fully illustrated and containing de- 
tailed explanations of the proper 


color- 


Easy to read, 


course to follow in purchasing 
fruits and vegetables. An 
excellent guide in teaching home 


economics. 


fresh 


American Honey Institute. 

Old Favorite Honey Recipes—0- 
page booklet of tested recipes. 10c. 
Set of leaflets on the use of honey 
in cooking and in canning and pre- 
serving. Gratis. 

American Meat Institute. 

Meat Buying Guide for Thrifty 
Meals—purse-size 48-page _ illus- 
trated handbook of more than 80 
meats. How much to buy, how to 
prepare. Less than 25 copies 5c 
each, 25 copies or more, 2c each, 


8. 


9. 


American Molasses Company: 
Grandma’s Old Fashioned Un- 
sulphured Molasses. 

Grandma’s Kitchen offers to teach- 
ers the following study and teach- 
ing material on Molasses and 
Sweeteners : 

Two 4-page Menu-Maker Demon- 
stration Sheets, illustrated, 8% x 11 
inches, punched for note book— 
One Teaching Chart, 22x17 inches, 
in full color—and One Sugar- 
Saver Recipe Book, “A New Way 
Every Day to Enjoy Iron,’ “62 
Molasses Recipes to Help Keep 
You and the Family Healthy and 
Happy,” 24 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 
The Sheets contain practical lesson 
plans for the classroom lecture and 
following laboratory periods. The 
first gives pointers on sweeteners. 
It includes a Comparison Chart 
and Taste-Test Quiz. These teach 
how to distinguish differences in 
sweeteners. The second Sheet pre- 
sents a menu-planning project—the 
which goes to the 
school, office and factory. Lunch 
Box meals are most important to- 


lunch box 


day because they contribute so 
much to health, stamina and alert- 
ness. The illustrated Chart for the 
bulletin board highlights the teach- 
ing points of the Demonstration 
Sheets. The large recipe book 
which is illustrated in full color 
is valuable both for classroom and 
home use. 

This educational material is avail- 
able FREE only to teachers in the 
following States: New Eng., N. Y., 
N: 9., 0a. el, 290. ON. GC. Se, 
Ill., Cal., Ore., Wash., Va., W. Va., 
Md., Fla., Ga., Ohio. Available in 
other States at 25c per set. 


Angelus-Campfire Company. 

Luscious Lessons—an &-page illus- 
trated leaflet that suggests ways to 
vary the “Breakfast Unit,” the 
“Meringues, Cake Icings, and Con- 
fections Unit,” and the “Frozen 
Desserts Unit.” 
mallow recipes and manufacturing 


Contains marsh- 


facts. One copy free to each home 
economics teacher. 
Marshmallow Party Favors—each 
copy, 3-cent stamp. 


Armour and Company. 
Beef Chart 
chart illustrating the cuts of beef. 


large colored wall 
Single copy only. 

Lamb Chart 
Single copy only. 

Defense of Health «with Economy 
Meats—a 40 pg. booklet on nu- 
meats, meat 


similar to beef chart. 


tritional value’ of 


11 


budgets and menus based on vary- 
ing income levels and recipes for 
economy meats. 

The Meat You Buy—revised 24 
pg. booklet on the production, in- 
spection, grading, distribution and 
buying of fresh meats. Includes 
tables of meat cuts and their uses. 
Specify quantity. 

All About Lard—24 pg. booklet on 
production, control of quality, nu- 
tritive value and use of lard in 
standard baked products. Specify 
quantity. 


. Atlantis Sales Corporation: 
Colman’s Mustard Division. 


a. Twelve New Recipes with Col- 


man’s Mustard—recipe book. Each 
recipe illustrated and printed in 
card form for filing. 


b. Cardboard file box with index. 15c. 


. The Best Foods, Incorporated. 


a. Let’s Begin with Vitamin A—uses 


a" 


13 


14 


and importance of this vitamin, 
with Check List for daily shop- 
ping, showing what to buy and 
how to serve to get Vitamin A re- 
quirement. 

Nucoa, the Wholesome Vegetable 
Margarine—the story of manufac- 
turing, analyses and uses of this 
product, which now contains a min- 
imum of 9,000 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin A. 

The Nucoa Menu Planner—an 
eight-page illustrated magazine 
keyed to the National Nutrition 
simplified, meal- 
sugarless 


Program with 
planning suggestions, 


recipes, etc. 


Joseph Burnett Company. 
Cookies for Rookies—leaflet of de- 
licious and sugar-saving recipes 
for cookies which will pack easily, 
travel well and please our fighting 
men. Copies for classroom use 
free. 


California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change. 

Feeding the Child for Health—A0- 
page booklet gives a simple outline 
of essential foods, together with 
workable feeding schedules, diet 
and meal plans for the mother and 
child at all ages. Other features 
include: charts which graphically 
present the points that indicate a 
normal body, a diagram of growth, 


charts showing when teeth appear, 
table of food requirements for 
mother and child, recipes children 
like. A reference copy is offered 
to teachers and those engaged in 
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child health work. Booklet is not 
distributed in quantity to classes. 
Oranges in School Health Pro- 
grams—4-page leaflet with helpful 
suggestions for child health work- 
ers who are supplementing inad- 
equate home _ dietaries through 
school lunch programs. Gives 
chart of points that indicate a nor- 
mal body, table of food require- 
ments for the child, essential foods 
for the daily diet of the normal 
child, suggestions for including or- 
ange juice in school lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias. Limited quantities 
of this leaflet can be furnished to 
study groups. 


California Prune and Apricot 
Growers Association. 
Sunsweet Recipe Book—illustrated 


40-page book containing tested 
dried fruit recipes as well as nutri- 
tive values of prunes. Limited 
quantity free. 

A Brief Handbook of Dried Fruits 
—portfolio of information on the 
growing, harvesting and processing 
of dried fruits together with nutri- 


tion information. One copy free 
to each teacher. 

The Purple Harvest—16 mm. 
sound film showing how dried 


fruits are grown, processed, and 


packed. Loaned for school show- 


ing. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
New Idea Book—games, stunts, 
recipes, etc., for planning children’s 
parties. Also many delicious and 
invigorating ginger ale recipes for 
all social gatherings and for chil- 
dren. 


Carnation Company. 


Carnation Cook Book—96-page 
book, beautifully illustrated with 
natural color photographs. Con- 
tains unusual recipes, menus, diet 
suggestions, etc. Price 15c post- 
paid. 


Carnation Seasonal Recipe Book— 
48 pages of seasonable recipes. 
Your Contented Baby—a 40-page 
booklet explaining the advantages 
of irradiated evaporated milk in 
infant feeding, and presenting 
helpful, authoritative suggestions 
baby and training for 
mothers. 


on care 
Growing Up With Milk—a 48- 
page illustrated booklet containing 
excellent milk-rich recipes and 
daily menus for all ages from one 


year up. 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc.: 

Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda. 

Good Things to Eat. My “Sur- 
prise” Recipe. Delicious hot breads, 
meat dishes and desserts all made 
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19. 


20. 


21 


22 


from one basic recipe. 16 pages of 

tested recipes, color illustrations 

and additional baking soda uses. 

Specify quantity desired. 

A series of educational publica- 

tions on the use of baking soda: 

1. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Lemon Juice. 

2. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Orange Juice. 

3. How to Bake with Baking Soda 
and Chocolate or Cocoa. 

4. With Baking Soda It’s Easy. 

5. How to Bake—Soda Biscuits. 

Specify quantity desired. 

Successful Baking—a 

38-page book, with full-page color 

illustrations, containing a fine col- 

lection of baking soda recipes and 

quantity 


handsome 


household uses. Specify 
desired. 

The Care of the Teeth—an educa- 
tional book on oral hygiene. Spec- 
ify quantity desired. 

Offer good in the U.S.A. only. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Karo Kookery Recipe Book—a 
colorful book containing more than 
fifty exciting recipes for preparing 
delicious dishes of all kinds. Sent 
free upon request. 


Crescent Manufacturing Co.: 
Crescent Mapleine, imitation 
maple flavoring. 

Mapleine Home Economics Kit 
for classroom work, one 2-ounce 
bottle 


for pupils. 


for instructor, 25 samples 
25 sets of recipes for 
syrup, desserts, candy, main dishes. 


Send 25c for 


Free to teachers. 


handling. 


Culinary Arts Press. 

Menus for Every Day of the Year 
—an illustrated 48-page book, 
wholesome and economical menus, 
edited by Ruth Berolzheimer. Free 
to teachers, extra copies 15c each. 
Things Mother Used to Make 
cloth-bound book, 110 
good old-fashioned recipes. 
500 Delicious Dishes from Left- 
overs—an book of 48 
pages, especially designed to make 
Price 15c. 


pages of 
50c. 


illustrated 
leftovers palatable. 


Cup and Container Institute, 
Public Health Committee. 

Paper Service in the School Lunch 
Program—report of a Six-Weeks’ 
Comparison of Paper and Multi- 
Use Utensils in Four WPA School 
Lunch Programs. The Study, made 
by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, considers economy, con- 
venience, and sanitation. 
The Paper Cook Book 
Use Drinking 
Food Containers for packing lunch 
boxes, the the 
convalescent, and many other ways 


How to 


Paper Cups and 


serving crowd, or 


2 


2. 


nN 


3 


1 


in the home or institutional kitch- 


en. Menus and_ recipes. Illus- 
trated. Single copy free. 

Pack a Lunch a Man Can |Work 
On—the complete, illustrated story 
of the Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
community program for better 
lunches for war workers. Free. 


Derby Foods, Inc. 
Labels for 


an attractive brochure pre- 


Informative Canned 
Veats 
senting the complete story of 
Contains 


iIn- 


formative labeling. an 
outline and plans for conducting 
on 


classroom or club discussions 


the subject. Free on request. 
Dryden & Palmer, Incorporated: 
Gravy Master. 

folder telling how to 
easy 


Good Gravy 


make good gravy in four 
steps, and prize-winning recipes 


for delicious leftover dishes, 


Evaporated Milk Association. 


Teaching material on nutrition, 


health, family feeding, child care, 


and recipes. 


For the Calcium You Need— 
poster, 
For the Calcium You Need—lesson 
leaflet. 
Planning Lunches for the School 
Child. 


Feeding a amily at Low Cost 
A Safer World for Babtes 


Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
Mexican Cookery for American 


Homes 


ican type foods in a beautifully il- 


over 150 recipes for Mex 


lustrated book. One copy for teach- 
ers or cafeteria managers. 
Cellophane envelope of this chili 
powder sent to teachers and cafe 
teria managers. 
General Mills, Inc.: 

Gold Medal Flour. 

Betty Crocker Cook Book of All 
Purpose Baking—illustrated in col- 
or with step photographs of all im 
portant baking processes. Con- 
tains 220 best tested recipes from 
thousands in our file. 

Nutrition Study  Kit—including 
Through Highway to Good Nutn- 
tion, Meal Planning on a Limited 
Budget, Your Defense, The Wheat 
Kernel, Personal Nutrition Record 
and Bulletin Wheat Flour 
Institute on enriched flour. 


Home Bulle tin—&- 


from 


Conservation 


page bulletin on conservation and 
and care of materials and equip- 
ment. Also war-time menus. 

Enrichment Charts—set of large 


color charts giving facts about en- 
flour and bread. De 


Eco 


richment of 


1se before Home 


signed for 
nomics classes and Nutrition class- 
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28. 


29 


30 


31 


32. 


es. Due to cost these charts avail- 
able only to those who can use 
them effectively and share them 
with other groups. 


Gerber Products Company. 

For classes taking up the study of 
infant care and feeding. 

Teacher’s Manual on Infant Nu- 
trition—one copy for teacher. 
Student Leaflet on Infant Nutri- 
tion—supplied for students. 

Foods for Baby—a booklet for 


mothers. Copies sent for refer- 
ence use but not for individual stu- 
dents. 

Baby’s Book—a manual on infant 
care. One free copy. sent to 
teacher. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
104 Milk-Rich Money-Saving Rect- 
pes—24-page booklet featuring ap- 
petizing, thrifty dishes made with 
the help of evaporated milk. 
Glamorous Meals for Practical 
Pocketbooks—48 pages of well- 
planned menus from simple family 
breakfasts to special dinners. Some- 
thing different in recipe booklets. 
A New Note for Your Menus— 
28-page booklet offering 48 recipes 
for desserts, puddings, relishes, 
salads and beverages using fruit- 
flavored gelatins, pudding mixtures 
and ice cream mixtures. 

How to Prepare Finer Fish Dish- 
es—36 pages of fish facts, recipes 
and helpful hints—and an excellent 
reference chart giving information 
on 63 varieties of fish and seafood. 
A&P Cheese Handbook—15 illus- 
trated pages of essential facts on 
cheeses, their nutritious contents, 
mode of preparation, size, curing, 
flavor, texture, ripening. Covers 
basic types of over 400 varieties of 
cheese plus 2 recipe pages. 


Grocery Products Mfg. Corp.: 
Kitchen Bouquet Division. 


New Recipe Booklet—giving direc- 
tions for making consommé, gravy 
and practical recipes for making 
thrifty dishes taste more delicious. 
Supplies furnished for classroom 
requirements. Also a sample bot- 
tle to each teacher. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. 

Nutritional Value of Canned Ha- 
watian Pineapple Juice—wall chart 
of mineral and vitamin content in 
terms of Nutrition Committee of 
National Research Council stand- 
ards. Only one chart to a class. 


H. J. Heinz Company. 


Heinz New Recipe Book—a book 


that actually shows with photo- 
graphs how to cook—step-by-step. 
Recipes are printed in concise form 
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. Parkay Cookie Craft—an 


with ingredients and proportions 
listed in heavier type and in the 
exact order of their use. Ac- 
claimed the most unusual cook 
book in years. Over 200 pages. In- 
viting menus, distinctive sug- 
gestions for first courses, main 
dishes, vegetables, salads and salad 
dressings, | sandwiches, sauces, 
breads, desserts and cookies, can- 
dies. Price 50c. 

To Make Life Easier for Mothers 
—information on infant care and 
feeding. Illustrated booklet giving 
latest information on vitamins and 
minerals and how they are ob- 
tained in the infant’s diet. 10c. 
The Heinz Book of Quantity Rect- 
pes—a booklet containing recipes 
and menus for serving groups of 
twenty-five and fifty persons. An 
ideal aid in planning large parties 
and a valuable reference book for 
the restaurant or cafeteria man- 
ager. Price 50c. 


Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
Institute. 

Teaching material on _ nutrition, 
health, family feeding, child care, 
and recipes. 

The Story of Irradiated Evap- 
orated Milk. 

Better Teeth—Better Health with 
Milk-Made Foods. 

Whole Milk for the Whole Family. 
Using Irradiated Evaporated Milk 
in Our Supper—Unit of Study. 
How to Feed Young Children in 
the Home. Merrill-Palmer School 
monograph. 


Kraft Cheese Company. 

The Cheese Cook Book—1& tested 
cheese recipes for main dishes, 
salads, sandwiches, breads, pas- 
tries, desserts. Price, 25c per copy. 
New Delicacies with Philadelphia 
Brand Cream Cheese—an_illus- 
trated folder. Free. 

Bright Ideas with Versatile Vel- 
veeta—an illustrated folder. Free. 
Casserole Cookery with Cheese— 
an illustrated folder of easily pre- 
pared casserole dishes. Free. 
Salads and Snacks—an illustrated 
folder. Free. 

Salads, Tossed and Otherwise— 
featuring this company’s two 
French dressings. Free. 
Appetite Tempters—an illustrated 
folder of canapés and appetizers 
for all occasions. Free. 

illus- 
trated folder of new cookie recipes 
with this company’s margarine. 
Free. 

The Romance of Cheese—the his- 
tory of cheese is presented briefly. 
Varieties of cheese are given, with 
descriptions and manufacturing 


methods. Free. (next column) 
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Informative Advertisements — a 
brochure including severai of this 
company’s advertisements which 
have appeared in educational, medi- 
cal and home economics publica- 
tions. Free. 

The Cheese Chart—showing the 
basic nutritional values of cheese. 
Free. 


The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company: 

The Kroger Food Foundation. 
More Strength, Americans—16- 
page booklet giving in simple form 
the fundamentals of nutrition. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby: 

Home Economics Department. 

A Canned Foods Textbook—this 
is a bona fide textbook, of very 
real value to Home Economics 
teachers and students. Sections on 
Agriculture for Canned Foods; 
The Canning Process; Varieties 
of Canned Foods; Consumer Eco- 
nomics of Canned Foods; Canned 
Foods and the Meal. Also, I.Q. 
Departments; Study Projects. 32 
large pages; many illustrations; 3 
colors. Fully indexed. Order X72. 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.: 
Lipton Tea and Tea Bags 


How to Serve Tea in the American 
Manner—an instructor’s guide to 
delightful menus and easy home 
entertaining. 

Tested Tea Recipes—available for 
classroom distribution. 

Interesting Data on Tea—Its Cul- 
tivation, Manufacture and Distribu- 
tion—tea project data for teacher. 


Lipton’s Noodle Soup Mix 


. Lecture Bulletin for Teachers. 


Sample (sufficient to make one 
quart soup) for classroom demon- 
stration. Send 5c to cover mailing. 


The Loudon Packing Company. 
V-8 Vegetable Juice Recipes—Add 
more vegetable goodness to daily 
meals. New full color booklet has 
12 pages of tempting recipes by 
noted home economist. Nutrition 
program aid. 


Maltex Company. 

New and Timely Teaching Aids in 
the form of Daily Diet Records, 
Breakfast Charts, Wall Posters, 
Food Constituent Charts and 
Recipe Folders. Samples of this 
cereal for Foods lessons. Available 
only east of Chicago and north of 
Washington, D. C. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 

Vitamins in Nutrition—a 32-page 
illustrated booklet written in non- 
technical language and detailing 
the role of vitamins in nutrition, 

















with special emphasis on their use 
in enrichment of foods. A feature 
of this informative booklet is a 
convenient table presenting food 
sources, properties, and chief func- 
tions of the various vitamins. Im- 
portant to you in view of the cur- 
rent national nutrition campaign. 
One copy per teacher. 
42. Milk Industry Foundation. 
Milk for Low Income Families. 
Milk Facts—statistical data. 
c. The Milk Dollar—Where It Comes 
From and Where It Goes. 
d. Milk Industry News. 
Above material free to teachers. 


Ee 


43. John Morrell & Co. 
Treasured Recipes of the Old 
South—a beautifully illustrated 
booklet containing recipes known 
so well to the South of Yesteryear. 
Material compiled by Mrs. Marie 
Kimball, outstanding authority on 
Southern Colonial Life. Especially 
featured are recipes planned around 
ham. Includes table for baking 
hams; correct carving instructions. 


44. The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 


a. Composition and Food Value of 


Margarine (Oleomargarine)—by J. . 


S. Abbott, Director of Research of 
The National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, a_ revised 
edition. Tells how margarine is 
made; what it contains; what it is; 
what milk and other ingredients 
contribute to quality, flavor, and 
food value of the product. 

b. The New Federal Definition and 
Standard of Identity for Oleomar- 
garine—as promulgated by the U. 
S. Food and Drug Administration, 
June 7, 1941—and the Official 
Nutrition Food Rules of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services of the Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C., con- 
taining a list of articles of food 
under their own common and 
usual names essential to good 
nutrition, one of which is oleo- 
margarine fortified with Vitamin A. 


45. National Biscuit Company. 
The Story of Whole Wheat, by 
Nabisco — featuring the nutritive 
value of the all-important whole 
wheat products and numerous 
ways in which they may be in- 
cluded in the daily menu. 


46. National Canners Association. 

a. Manual for the Teaching of 
Canned Foods—for teacher use 
only. 

Know Your Canned Foods—avail- 
able for pupil distribution. 
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47. National Coffee Dept. of Brazil. 


48. 


49. 


50 


Brazil coffee booklets, profusely 
illustrated. The story of Brazilian 
coffee in words and pictures. Fas- 
cinating historical and _ statistical 
data on Brazil’s most important 
industry. 


National Confectioners’ Assn. 
Candy and Its Place in the Diet— 
this brochure explains the nutritive 
value of candy and its place and 
necessity in the diet of the normal 
individual. 


National Dairy Council. 

A Guide to Good Eating—a full- 
color chart of the basic meal-plan- 
ning pattern for adults and chil- 
dren, carrying out the recommen- 
dations made at the National 
Nutritional Conference. Carries 
the Seal of Acceptance of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association. 
An excellent teaching chart for 
home economics classes. Chart 
size 22” x 28” with teacher’s sup- 
plement and one small size chart 
for individual use, 8%” x 11”. 
Price: single set 35c. 

Answering Your Questions About 
Butter—Answering Your Questions 
About Cheese and Answering Your 
Questions About Ice Cream. Free 
booklets. Each is a 12-page illus- 
trated booklet. One of each given 
free with each order. 


National Federation of Coffee 
Growers of Colombia. 


The Land of Coffee—booklet giv- 
ing the romantic history of coffee 
and its cultivation in Colombia. 
Beautifully illustrated. Includes 
tempting coffee recipes. 

Iced Coffee and Some Factors 
Affecting Quality—research report. 
Acidity of Roasted Coffee—a tech- 
nical study of coffee. 





. Coffee Map of the Republic of 


Colombia—26 x 32, full color, with 
much valuable information. 


. Northwestern Yeast Company: 


Maca Yeast Division. 

Maca Made—recipe book for this 
company’s yeast, with colored illus- 
trations. 

Batters and Doughs—10 
using this company’s yeast. 
Simplified Baking, Step by Step. 
Ingredients and Procedure for 
Breadmaking—copies for students. 
Oven Melodies—recipe booklet for 
students. 

Loaf with Maca—l6 mm. bread- 
making sound film. Loaned to 
teachers and extension agents on 
payment of express charges. 


lessons 





Use Your Coupon Book 
when requesting this material. 





52. Oyster Institute of North 
America, 

a. The Story of Oysters—single sheet 
résumé of information regarding 
the biology, cultivation, regulations 
and food values of oysters. Adapt- 
ed for classroom use. 

b. Fresh Ovysters—Contributors to 
Good Nutrition—guide sheet on 
the food values of oysters and the 
part they play in promoting health. 

c. 15 Ways to Serve Fresh Oysters— 
single sheet, new and tested recipes. 


53. Penick & Ford, Ltd., Ine. 
Brer Rabbit New Orleans Molasses. 


a. Save Sugar by Using Molasses— 
15 sugar-saving recipes and other 
suggestions for stretching the 
sugar ration. Order number needed 
for class. 

b. Something Every Mother Should 
Know—a new pamphlet telling of 
recent scientific research, proving 
this molasses is rich in iron avail- 
able for use by the body. Order 
number needed for class. 

c. Modern Recipes for the Modern 
Hostess—a colorful, attractive book 
featuring 116 molasses and cane 
syrup recipes. Not more than 5 
copies to each teacher. 

d. Brer Rabbit Molasses Recipes—a 
helpful folder of popular goodies 
easily prepared. Order number 
needed for class. 

e. Story of Molasses and Sugar Cane 
Syrup—an interesting booklet de- 
scribing the growing and grinding 


of Louisiana sugar cane. Order 
number needed for class. 

54. Pen-Jel Corporation. 

a. Pen-Jel Recipe booklets—giving 
recipes and directions for using 


this original powdered fruit pectin 
in making jellies, jams, preserves, 
marmalades, etc., from fresh fruit, 
or from canned fruits, or bottled 
juices. This product actually saves 
as much as a pound of sugar in 
jelly and jam making. 

b. Full size packages furnished free 
to teachers for classroom demon- 
stration. 


55. Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Choc- 
olates Co., Inc. 
a. Teachers’ Manual—history of 
cocoa and chocolate. 
». Students’ Folder. 
Chocolate Recipe 


limited quantities. 


Booklets—in 


m 


56. Pet Milk Company. 
a. Comparative Recipes 
standard notebook size. 
recipes which compare the use of 
Irradiated Milk with 
ordinary milk and cream. Reason- 
(over) 


11 pages of 
Presents 


Evaporated 
able quantities available. 
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b. 


mR 


Time and Money Saving Meals 
11 pages of standard notebook 
size. Includes nutritional informa- 
tion, food requirements based on 
Government standards, sources of 
essential food substances, a “food 
guide,” 


planned menus and low 


cost recipes for nutritionally 


superior dishes. Reasonable quan 
tities available. 

Sugar-Saving Cakes and Cookies— 
A collection of tested recipes for 
cookies, 


sugar-saving cakes and 


Demonstrates the preparation of 


rich-tasting, fine-textured cakes 


and cookies which require less 
butter and fewer eggs because they 
contain Irradiated Evaporated Milk, 
Reasonable quantities available. 

Frozen Desserts 
of tested 
smooth 


illustrated group 
recipes for velvety- 
make use 
value of double 
rich irradiated whole milk instead 
of cream, 


desserts which 


of the nutritive 


Demonstrates the use 
of corn syrup and honey to replace 
sugar. Includes recipes for auto 
matic refrigerator trays and hand 
turned freezers. Contains infor- 
mation on 
milk. 
able. 
The Story of Irradiated Pet Milk 


an interesting 


whipping evaporated 


Reasonable quantities avail- 


account of the 
origin and development of Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk. 
i miniature 


A picture 
of a plant shows. the 
step-by-step process through which 
milk goes from the time it is re- 
ceived in the plants until the cans 
are labeled and packed in cartons 
for shipping. Also contains com 


parative milk curd pictures and 


photomicrographs of fat globules. 
Reasonable quantities available. 

Victory Lunch Box Meals—a 20 
page tested 
recipes showing how well-balanced 


book of menus and 
meals that “carry well” can be pre- 
pared and packed so that they will 
be tempting to the appetite, excep 
tionally wholesome and yet low in 
cost. Includes, also, nutritional in 
formation and a guide for plan 
ning lunches which contribute their 
full share of the essential daily 
food requirements. Available for 
teachers only, 
Your Baby 

plaining why Irradiated Evaporated 


a 64-page book ex- 


Milk is extraordinarily good milk 
for infants and children. Contains 
suggestions for care and feeding 
of babies—also tested recipes for 
babies’ first solid foods and dishes 
Available 


suitable for children. 


for teachers only. 


Watch for other material to be offered 


in 


issucs ol 


Above material 


Pet Milk advertisements in future 
PracricAL Home Economics. 


limited to residents of 


continental United States. 
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57. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Fight’ Food—illustrated wartime 


nutrition guide, 40 pages.—Sugar 


saving recipes, valuable vitamin 
information, facts about why our 
Government urges use of enriched 
flour, 14 nutrition 


nutritionally 


white charts, 
balanced 


week (21 


economical 


wartime 
meals), 
wartime 


menus for a 
with 29 
recipes. Single copy only, free 
additional copies 5 cents each in 


lots of 20 or more 





Use your Coupon Book when 
requesting this material. 





58. Pomona Products Company: 


59. 


60. 


Sunshine Pimientoes. 

\ folder in full color containing 
historical and descriptive story and 
information about pimientoes, to- 
vether with authentic nutritional 
data, suggestions of uses and rec- 
814” x 11”, punched to fit 


notebook, teachers ‘but 


ipes. 
Free to 
not for general distribution, 


Poultry and Egg National Board. 
The Chemical Composition of the 
Egg, Why Eggs Are Classified as 
a Protective Food, Eggs in Nutri 
tion—nutrition leaflets. 
Eggs, Chicken, Turkey—illustrated 
recipes, cooking methods, and nu 
trition. 

Romance tn Reciphes—unusual col- 
lection of illustrated egg and poul- 
try recipes. 95 pages, price 25c. 
The Quaker Oats Company. 
Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
Facts About) Oatmeal—America’s 
No. 1 Whole-Grain Food.—t-page 
illustrated leaflet, showing oat ker- 
nel structure and pictures at sev- 
rolled oats 


eral stages of manu- 


facture, explaining complete re- 


tention of superior whole-grain 
food values in quick-cooking and 
old-fashioned oats. 

Help America Win—Oatmeal Pos 
ter—18 x 24 inches; red, white and 
blue. For classroom and office dis 
play. 

Help America Win—folder of fam 
ily size oatmeal recipes, with col- 
ored miniature of poster on cover. 
Nutritional highlights on oatmeal 
and tasty, economical recipes. Ac- 
cordion-type folder, perforated to 
fit 3x5 inch file. Available in 
quantity. 

Help America Vin—folder of tn- 
stitutional size oatmeal recipes. 
For quantity cookery in Red Cross 
Canteens, School Lunchrooms, etc. 
Perforated to fit 4x6 inch file. 


Note—Available in reasonable quanti 


ties. 


Place orders early. Supplies are 


limited. 
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65. 


. Cakes to Cheer About 


Ralston Research Laboratories, 
Whole Grains and Better Nutri- 
tion—20-page illustrated text book. 
Data and 
whole 


grain and 
products. 


charts on 
grain Recipes. 
References. 

For Students—6-page folder on 
whole grains. Food nutrients chart. 
Recipes. 

Nutrition Study Plan 
makers. 


for home 
Whole grain data, charts, 
recipes. 

Allergy Diet Books 
egg-free diets and tested recipes. 
Calorie Diets—1200 calories 
Nutri 


Used by doctors. 


wheat, milk, 


Low 
for women, 1,700 for men. 
tionally sound. 


Reid, Murdock & Co.: 


Monarch Finer Foods. 
Folder 
menus, 


listing ninety interesting 
various cuts of meat and 
what to serve with each. 

Dietetic Fruits and Vegetables 
folder—chemical analysis of each. 
Rumford Chemical Works. 

The Story of Baking Powder 
manufacture. ‘Many 
photographic illustrations of manu- 


history and 


facturing equipment. 
rules for 
successful cakes and 25 recipes. 


Captivating Cookies—21 recipes. 


Biscuits—tips on making and 21 
recipes. 
Magic Muffins—instructions and 23 
recipes. 


Rumford Complete Cook Book 
34th edition. 25c. 


. Special Sugarless Recipe Folder 


Available for teachers, home econ- 
‘Home Demonstration 
Agents, 4-H Club Leaders, but not 
for pupil distribution. 


omists, 


John Sexton & Company. 

New Sexton Cook Book—contains 
over 1,000 new authoritative quan- 
titative recipes edited in collabora 
tion with a national group of out- 
standing specialists in the service 
of food to the public. Many other 
valuable features: Meat Cuts and 
Cooking Charts; Serving Charts; 
Charts and 
Pronuncia- 


Fresh Frozen Food 
data ; 
tion Guide and description of for- 
food terms; 


dexed; almost 100 sandwich recipes. 


Comprehensive 


eign completely in- 
Handsomely bound in durable cov- 
ers, printed on fine paper, con- 
veniently arranged. Regular price 
$2.50, special offer here only $1.75 
per copy, postpaid. Limited edi- 
tion, 


The B. E. Shedd Company. 
The Vitamin Wheel 


tating chart, showing on one side in 


a double ro- 


graphic form vitamin content, A to 
K, of commonly used foods and 
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on the other side the food products 
containing 
Price prepaid, 10c. 


these same vitamins. 


Standard Brands, Ine.: 
Royal Baking Powder. 


Guide to Royal Success in Baking 
a complete, practical handbook 
for students. State number. 
Victory Cake Recipes 
sugar-saving, egg-saving economy 
tune with the 
national emergency. State number. 
How To Judge Baking Powder- 
one graphic wall chart on baking 
powder types and action 


a folder of 


recipes—in present 


also sam 
ple can of this baking powder. 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass’n. 

In California They Grow Iron!— 
36-page colorful illustrated descrip- 
tion of growing and processing of 
Also gives nutritive value, 
history, and description of various 


raisins. 


types of U.S.raisins. lOcopies free. 
Digging Up the Facts On Minerals 

& pages, giving importance, daily 
requirements and best sources of 


68. 


69. 


all minerals required in daily diet. 
Why Raisins Help Conserve Sugar 

leaflet, giving full nutritive fig- 
ures on raisins, Lists fuel, food, vi- 
tamin, mineral, and sugar content. 
Sun-Maid Budget Recipes 
giving a dozen popular recipes with 


folder 


average retail cost of ingredients. 
Recipes for Serving 100 
graphed for use in Red Cross and 


mimeo 


other classes in quantity cooking. 
The Sun-Rayed Company. 

46 Ways To Use Tomato Juice 
32-page book of tested recipes fea 


turing tomato juice. Also_ story 
of how three brothers originated 
and perfected) non-separating to 


mato juice of proved vitamin po 


tency; two pages of consumer 


questions and answers. 


United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, 

A Story of Sugar 
pictorial story of the growing of 


comprehensive 


sugar beets and the manufacture 


of beet sugar. (next column) 


b. 


70 


71 


. 


The Silver Wedge 
phiet, giving 
the production of beet sugar. 
The Sugar Beet 
giving details of the industry and 
a set of 17 pictures, 9”x6”, of the 


62-page pam- 
complete details of 


a teaching unit, 


various phases of the industry. 


U. S. Vitamin Corporation. 
Vitamin-Mineral — Highlights 
groups. 


for 


nutrition study Surveys 
diet, analyzes faults, suggests cor- 
rection. How to shop and cook 
for maximum vitamin-mineral val 
ues. Complete Vitamin Food and 
Cooking Charts. Free to teachers. 


Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation. 


Nutrition Check-Up Chart 
min and nutritive values of aver 


vita 


age servings of common foods on 
large chart with individual check-up 
sheets for students to use to deter 
mine adequacy or deficiencies of 
food One 
Home Economies teachers or lunch 


consumed, chart to 
room managers, plus set of check- 


up sheets for students, Free. 





Clothing, Textiles and Related Subjects 


75. 


b 








76. 


77. 


American Bemberg Corporation. 
Free Educatonal Material: 
Information on Merchandise Made 
of “Bemberg” rayon—booklet. 
Knitted  Fabrics—knitted 
wear and outerwear constructions 


under- 


with illustrations and samples. 
Cuprammonium Process chart on 
manufacture and use of this rayon. 
Paid Exhibits at 40 Each, 
Both for 75 Cents. 

Wall Chart with diagrams, skein 
of yarn and 20 
illustrating the 
use of this rayon. 
Sottle Exhibit 
the process of making this rayon. 


cents 


fabric swatches, 


manufacture and 


showing steps in 


The American Crayon Company. 
Craft Folio 
textile decoration on clothing, per- 


designs and ideas for 


sonal accessories, furnishings. 
Work is sun-safe, washable. Sten- 
cilling, blocking, modeling, finger 


painting. 10c postage. 


The American Thread Company : 
Manufacturers of “STAR” Brand 
Thread and “DAWN” Brand 
Wool. 

Book %33 


Crochet 


How to Knit, Tat, and 
free booklet, 38 illustra 
tions in step-by-step teaching aid. 
Book %14—Star Book of Rugs 
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knitted, crocheted, and hooked 
rugs, suitable for every room. in 
the house with detailed instruc 
tions. 10 cents per copy, 64 cents 


per dozen, 


Book %15—Star Book of Over 
Fifty Kmitted, Crocheted, and 
Tatted Gifts—for him—for her 


for the home—and for baby—-ten 
cents per copy, 64 cents per dozen. 
£/8—Star Book of 100 Edgings 
Crocheted, Tatted 
includes instructions for two 
filet crochet. 10 
per copy, 64 cents per dozen, 
£/9-—The Star Book for the llome 
instructions table 
cloths, bedspreads, luncheon cloths, 
table 
64 cents per dozen. 


also 
\ltar 


cents 


Knitted, 


Laces in 


for doilhies, 


and settings. 10 cents per 
copy 


£20 


instructions for a 


Babies Are Such Fun to Dress 


host of gar 


ments for young sprouts, sun 


suits and snow suits. Plenty of 


knitted 
the baby from birth to four years 


and crocheted items for 


of age. 10 cents per copy, 64 cents 


per dozen. 





Use your Coupon Book when 


requesting this material. 








78. American Viscose Corporation. 


a. 


a 


Story of Rayon—96 pages, illus 
trated, covers history and manu 
facture of various processes, care 
and handling of rayon fabrics, 
statistics on production and con 
50c. 


Rayon 


sumption, 
What Is 12-page 
trated booklet on manufacture of 
free for student dis- 


4 illus- 


rayon yarns 
tribution 


Hlow to 


structions 


Con- 


series of 


Recognize Fabric 
first im a 
issued 


teaching outlines to be 


monthly—free 
The Miracle of Rayon 


the manufacturing process of vis 


exhibit of 


cose rayon yarn including remov 
able samples and photographs for 
bulletin board use. 50¢ 


From Forest to Fashion 


complete 
instruc 
for the 


story of rayon for visual 


tion. Large easel display 
teacher with miniature pamphlets 
50c¢ 


Items 


for student use 


(Combination a, d, and e, 


$1.25 


Antioch Shoe Project, Ine. 

Walk in Beauty—colorful, new 36 
page book, 32 illustrations, suggest- 
ing standards for shoe values, cor 


rect posture, ete Published at 
Antioch College. Price 5c to cover 
mailing 
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a. 


oe 
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85. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Color Clues to Home Beauty— 
helpful hints for home decorators, 
room scenes in color, coordination 
charts, suggestions for care and 
cleaning, room arrangement, chart, 


etc. Free. 


Botany Worsted Mills. 

Your Woolens—Their Wear and 
Care—36 pages of timely and valu- 
able information. Covers care, 
washing and storage of woolens— 


men’s, women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing; blankets, rugs, drapes, etc. 


Bristol-Myers Company 
Mum Deodorant 
Put on a Personal Grooming Pro- 


gram with your upper class 
through use of free visual aids: 
New Teacher’s Pamphlet Little 


Things Count—Even in Wartime. 
A colored wall chart on perspira- 
tion odor and skin structure. 


. Charts on Grooming for the Job. 


Student leaflets listing essentials 
to good grooming. 

Good Grooming Guides—checkup 
sheet for each student. 

Give name, school address, grade 
and record of girls and boys 
(separately) in upper class. 


The Butterick Company, Ine. 
Fall School Fashions—16 pages of 
patterns and features planned for 
time, money and yardage saving. 
Free. 

Dressmaking Book—84 pages of 
text and illustrations. 25c 
per copy; in quantities of 10 or 
over, 19c per copy. Order from 
local merchant or direct through 
this listing. 

Wall Charts—large, clear and help- 
ful in classroom teaching. 


clear 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Fabrics in War Time—a booklet 
on conservation. 

How to Make Beautiful Clothes— 
a booklet on sewing. 


>. Care of Celanese Fabrics of Rayon 


in Apparel—a folder. 


. Care of Celanese Curtain and Drap- 


ery Fabrics of Rayon—a folder. 
Distinctive Qualities of Celanese 
Yarn and Fabrics of Rayon—a 
folder. 

Swatch booklet of dress fabrics. 
Swatch booklet of decorative fab- 
rics. 

Cellulose Acetate 
Products—a technical chart. 


Process and 


Chatham Manufacturing Co. 

How to Buy Blankets Intelligently 
with Chatham’s Informative 
Blanket Labels—a folder showing 


86. 


87 


88. 


89. 


b. 


90. 





actual labels approved by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council. 


Chicopee Sales Corporation. 
Common Sense in Dressing Baby, 
by Louise Zabriskie, R.N. Authen- 
tic, accurate guide for choosing 
layette, from viewpoint of baby’s 
comfort and  labor-saving for 
mother. Free to teachers. 


Clinton Carpet Company: Ozite 
Rug & Carpet Cushion Division. 


Sample of Rug Cushion. 

How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a booklet giving val- 
uable information on care of rugs, 
including removal of spots and 
stains. 

Carpet Cushion from Cow’s Hair— 
an interesting description of how 
rug and carpet cushions are made. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

A Story of Cotton—illustrated 
booklet tracing each step in the 
manufacturing of cotton cloth. In- 
cludes swatches of typical fabrics 
and cotton statistics. Free to 
teachers. 

How to Buy a Shirt—illustrated 
booklet listing features of a quality 


shirt. Free for student distribu- 
tion. 
Duration Do’s and Dont’s—illus- 


trated booklet with instructions for 
washing and ironing shirts. Also 
contains hints on general ward- 
robe care during war times. Free. 
Biography of an Arrow Shirt— 
illustrated reprint, 22 pages, with 
pictures and a description of each 
operation in the making of a 
quality shirt. Covers also the sub- 
ject of cloth finishing and San- 
forizing. Free. 

Biography of an Arrow Necktie— 
booklet illustrating the making of 
a necktie, including swatches of 
various typical tie fabrics. Also 
information on how to tie a tie, 
how to make a tie wear longer, 
and how to select shirts and ties 
to wear together. Free. 

Crepe de Chine, Inc. 

The Story of Ray de Chine—a 48- 
page booklet, beautifully  illus- 
trated, explaining the reason for 
superior beauty, durability and fit 
of rayon full-fashioned stockings 
sold under a collective trademark. 
20 cents. 

Treatises on Ray de Chine Stock- 
ings—timely material to be issued 
throughout the year as required by 
changing conditions. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


New Dennison-Craft Ideas—a 
great variety of ways to handle 
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materials for craft work are in- 
cluded in this unusually interesting 
book. The instructions are easy 
to follow. Price 10c. 

Birthday Parties—a year-round 
guide for the hostess. There is a 
completely planned party for every 
month in the year with ideas for 
table decorations, menus and 
games. Price 10c. 

How to Make Crepe Paper Flow- 
ers—step-by-step instructions for 
making 23 different flowers and 
actual sized patterns for each 
flower are contained in this inter- 
esting book. Price 10c. 

How to Make Gay Colorful Cos- 
tumes of Crepe Paper—this book 
contains detailed instructions and 
illustrations of 50 different cos- 
tumes ranging from a child's 
simple flower costume to a queen’s 
regal robes. Diagram patterns are 
included where necessary. Price 
10c. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 
Inc. 


Interesting Facts about Cotton and 
Wool—by Frank Willard Thomas. 
Reprint showing the differences 
between bleached and unbleached 
cotton, and describing qualities of 
wool. 


. A Little Journey through the Den- 


ton Mills—booklet describing and 
illustrating how these sleepers are 
made. 

Material for a short talk by the 
teacher to Home Economics classes. 


Diamond Tints and Dyes. 


. Modern Color Magic in Dress and 


Home Decoration—full color 32- 
page illustrated book on dyeing 
and tinting for homemakers and 
teachers. 

Newly revised instructive folders: 
Batik Dyeing. 

Tie-Dyeing. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs. 

How to Identify Te-tiles. 

Home Dyeing of Rugs and Up- 
holstery. 

Decorative Painting on Textiles. 
Basic Design for Arts and Crafts 


E, I. Du Pont De Nemours and 
Co. (Inc.): Rayon Division. 
Rayon Today—a 16-page booklet 
answering questions most common- 
ly asked about rayon yarn. 

What You Should Know about 
Rayon Yarn—a 20-page booklet 
giving basic facts on rayon. 

Facts about Fabrics—a 20-page 
booklet describing textiles—their 
yarns, constructions and _ finishes. 
How Du Pont Rayon Is Made—a 
3-color wall chart, size 35” x 23”. 
Shows steps in manufacturing of 
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viscose process rayon yarn. 
Information about Fashion’s 
Favorite—a motion sound picture 
on the manufacture of rayon yarn. 
Information about Facts about 
Fabrics—a motion picture in sound 
presenting fundamental informa- 
tion about fabrics. 


Durene Association of America. 
Facts about Mercerized Cotton 


‘Yarns—an illustrated booklet pre- 


pared especially for classroom use. 
Demonstration Kit (pocket size). 
Simple proof that mercerized cot- 
ton absorbs and evaporates mois- 
ture twice as fast as unmercerized 
cotton. Send 10c in stamps. 


Earnshaw Knitting Company. 
Demonstration Outfits — garments 
necessary for proper dressing of 
babies, or self-help garments for 
the older child, each with helpful 
literature and attractively boxed. 
Each outfit $2.50. 

Portfolio on garment styles and 
fabric properties, for teachers only. 
Single copies free. 

Baby’s Outfit and The Toddler— 


books with authentic advice on 
child care problems. Single copies 
free. 


The Esmond Mills. 

Good Morning—Or Is It?—a blan- 
ket book, beautifully illustrated. 
Information on selection, care and 
manufacture of fine blankets. Free 
to teachers; additional copies 10c. 
Exhibit of raw materials, showing 
how blankets are made. 50c. 


Firth Carpet Company. 

How to Achieve the Charm of the 
Eighteenth Century in Your Mod- 
ern American Home. 
Floorcoverings of the Past and 
Present. 


Fruit of the Loom, Inc.: 
Educational Division. 


A Basic American Industry—loose- 
leaf illustrated text-book of great 
assistance in making clear the 
processes involved in manufactur- 
ing and finishing a quality cotton 
fabric. 10c handling charge. 
Visual Information—a set of six- 
teen cards each with illustration, 
description and actual product 
sample, cellophane mounted. 50c 
with order. 

Test Samples, a set of 214" x 344” 
printed cotton fabrics for testing 
and study. 10c handling charge. 
Civilization’s Fabric—a silent 
movie of cotton manufacturing and 
finishing processes. 
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Gotham Hosiery Co., Inc. 

Information about Gotham Gold 
Stripe Futuray* Stockings—giving 
“Do’s and Dont’s” for the care of 
the new rayon stockings—useful 
hints that will help to give you 
longer wear. *Trade mark. 


Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

A.B.C.’s of Graybar Electric Sew- 
ing Machines—booklet, well illus- 
trated, covering all the funda- 
mentals of the sewing machine. 
Ideal for beginners and a useful 
teaching aid. Limited quantities. 


Richard Hudnut: 


DuBarry Success School. 
A Primer of Physical Fitness—16- 


page illustrated booklet—an ABC 
handbook of simple exercises and 
foods essential to physical fitness. 
Free to teachers. 


Institute of Carpet Manufac- 


turers of America, Inc. 

How to Take Care of Your Rugs 
and Carpets—a 16-page illustrated 
booklet packed full of valuable and 
timely information. Free to teach- 
ers. 


Kenwood Mills. 
From Sheep to Sleep—l6-page 
‘booklet describing and illustrating 
step-by-step the making of wool 
blankets. Limited quantities sent 
free to teachers. 


The Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 
Educational process exhibit—show- 
ing actual samples of linen in all 
its various stages of manufacture 
from flax plant to finished fabric. 
Sent to all schools, 50c. 

Interior decorating exhibit contain- 
ing actual samples 9”x12” of 
these rugs and carpets with drapery 
fabrics and wall papers in har- 
monious combinations for every 
room in the home. Also contains 
folder treatise on interior decora- 
tion. Sent to all schools, $1.00. 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 
Tebilized is the registered name 
given to fabrics that have been 
treated and tested for crease re- 
sistance. 

These fabrics may be linens, ray- 
ons, rayons, and 
mixtures in flat goods, also silk 
and rayon and all-rayon velvets. 
Informative leaflet available free 
to teachers. 


spun cottons, 


Lily Mills Company. 

She Saves Who Sews for Better 
Clothes—educational sound movie 
free to home economic depart- 
ments in all schools—4-H Club 
Leaders — Parent-Teachers, Wom- 
en’s Clubs—twenty minutes—16 


107. 


108. 


109. 


mm. sound track. Describes sew- 
ing technique—touches on fashion 
and covers manufacturing of sew- 
ing thread. Make requests for 
schedule date to Lily Mills Com- 
pany. 

Clothing Conservation Bulletin— 
Free to teachers—Students copies 
10c each, $1.00 per dozen. Compiled 
to show ways to save and salvage 
clothing in easily understood form. 
Covers simple every-day problems. 
Student Sewing Kits—5e each, 50c 
per dozen. Contains pattern for 
vestee, 5c spool of thread, needle, 
thimble, with directions. 
Crochet Kits—25c each. 
assortment of this Company’s knit- 
ting and crochet right 
quantity and colors to make one, 
of a choice of five, novelty items 
pot holders, coasters, child’s bib, 
hot dish mats. 

Wall Chart—large size (17 x 22) 
shows elementary sewing 
Free while they last. 


Contains 


varn in 


in color 
stitches. 


Lorr Laboratories: 
Dura-Gloss Nail Polish. 


Your Fingernails and Their Care 
—a booklet for teachers and stu- 
dents. In recent months, over 10,- 
000 nurses have asked us for this 
invaluable booklet on _ fingernail 
care. Fully illustrated, the book- 
let explains why some nails be- 
come brittle, split, ridged. Shows 
how to choose nail polish shades 
to harmonize with clothes, how to 
file nails according to shape of 
finger. Illustrates steps in pro- 
fessional manicure. Booklet is non- 
commercial, and Free—but limited 
supplies prevent our sending more 
than 5 booklets to a teacher. Send 
for your booklets now, before the 
supply is exhausted. 


Maiden Form Brassiere Co., Inc. 
Brassiere Style Booklet—with il- 
lustrations and complete descrip- 
tions of different brassieres and of 
their application to different types 
of bosoms, including brassieres 
for maternity and nursing wear. 


McCall Corporation: 
McCall Patterns. 


Educational Wall Charts- 
six large two-color charts teach- 


a set of 


ing sewing fundamentals. 
Doll Patterns. Doll patterns 
22” doll. A complete 
pattern for each student. 
Wardrobe Charts. Notebook size. 
A sufficient supply for each of your 
for ward- 


for 
miniature 


students. Suggestions 
robe planning and a chart for each 
girl’s own wardrobe plan. 

Body Measurement Charts—note- 
book size, one for each of your 
how to 


students. Instruction on 
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112. 


113. 


115. 


take measurements—chart of meas- 
surements for each size and space 
for girl’s own measurements. 


Merck & Co., Inc. 

Facts about “Amiino” and Protec- 
tion Against Moth Damage—a 
booklet presenting the properties 
of this chemical compound de- 
veloped for treatment of wool fab- 


rics and merchandise to protect 
them against attack by clothes 
moths and carpet beetles. Of vital 
importance to home economics 
teachers in connection with the 
wool conservation program—and 
growing interest in quality and 


the serviceability of household 
merchandise. 

Science Provides Effective Line of 
Defense in War Against Moths—a 
folder for students. Specify quan- 


tity desired. 


Merribee Art Embroidery. 

24-page catalog describing exquisite 
stamped linens, bedspreads, pillow 
cases, towels, scarves, 
Each article accom- 
One 


aprons, 
novelties, etc. 
panied by full instructions. 
copy free for teachers only. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 

The Mohawk Carpet and Rug 
Manual—a concise illustrative book 
on the manufacture of tapestry, 
velvet, Axminster, Wilton and 
chenille floor coverings. One copy 
free to teachers. 


The Monroe Chemical Company : 
Putnam Fadeless Dyes Division. 
The New Charm of Color—a new 


booklet full of new ideas for beau- 
tifying home and wardrobe by tint- 
ing and dyeing, bleaching and dry 
cleaning. Also information about 
exclusive perfume tints. 

Teachers’ Manual—a booklet giv- 
ing complete information on the 
preparation and handling of all 
kinds of materials to insure results. 


-, Beautifully Colored Hooked Rugs, 


a pamphlet giving helpful sugges- 
tions and directions for making. 


Pacific Mills. 

The Pacific Factag—How Can In- 
formative Labeling on Fabrics Help 
Me Conwibute to the War Effort? 
—written to help women conserve 
essential war materials, this book- 
let the importance of 
buying cotton and rayon garments, 
sheets and pillow cases, and fab- 


explains 


rics identified by this label. 


The Pepsodent Company. 
Mouth Hygiene Booklet—this 16- 


page booklet entitled, Teeth and 
How to Care for Them, gives 
authoritative and important 
the structure and 
Well-allus- 


discusses in 


in- 


formation on 


arrangement of teeth. 
throughout, it 


trated 


116. 


1i7. 


118. 


a. 


detail the composition and proper- 
ties of dentifrices, dental diseases, 
rules mouth health, tooth 
brushes, and brushing technique. 
Teeth and How to Care for Them 
will prove very helpful to the 
teacher desiring general mouth hy- 
giene information for class work. 


for 


A copy free to each teacher on 
request. 
Twin Tests Booklet —Secing 


Double—A True Story about Iden- 
tical Twins describes a series of 
lustre-production tests carried out 
the teeth of sets of identical 
twins. This interesting 12-page 
booklet tells in detail how the tests 
were carried out, what the twins 
had to and shows how the 
results obtained confirmed previ- 
laboratory _ find- 
ings on the polishing ability of 


on 


say, 


ous independent 
this company’s tooth powder. <A 
free to each teacher on re- 
quest. If additional copies of this 
booklet are required for classroom 
number on 


copy 


use, please specify 


coupon. 


Pequot Mills. 

Teachers’ Text Book—new edition, 
detailed information different 
types of sheets and pillow cases, 
includes large wall chart, 
chart on steps in bedmaking. Free 
to teachers. 

Facts about Sheets—condensed in- 
formation for class distribution. 
State number required. 


on 


also 


Personal Products Corporation. 
Free Booklets—Supplied in quan- 
tity: 

The Periodic Cycle—for high 
school girls. A new, completely 
revised edition, gives a_ scientific 
explanation of the process of men- 
struation. 

Nancy’s Biggest Day at Camp—for 
younger girls. A booklet in story 
form prepares girls for their first 
menstrual period. 

For teachers—teaching aids. 
new teaching outlines—prepared by 
for practical application 
of program. 

Six Menstrual Anatomy Charts— 
provide illustrative material f 
The Periodic Cycle. One set to 
teachers using this booklet in class- 


Two 


teachers 


for 


rooms, 


Mend as You Iron: Press-On, Ine. 
New mending method 
mended by Consumer Division of 
OPA illustrated on 17” x 22” Wall 
Chart. Shows how to mend tears 
and holes with hot iron; make ap- 


recom- 





Use your Coupon Book when 
requesting this material. 
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pliqués, etc. Supply of mending 
tape swatches for classroom use. 
Fabric Decorating and Mending 
with a  Flatiron—64-p. booklet, 
over 100 appliqué designs (actual 
size) add new life to old garments. 
10c for Complete Classroom Kit. 
Extra copies 64-page booklet, 5c 
(Reg. price 25c ea.) 


ea., 50c. doz. 


Quaker Lace Company. 

Window Decoration—new edition 
of a popular, useful book. Photos 
of window problems and correct 
solution, instructive text matter. 
Forty-four pages in all. Sent only 
upon receipt of 10 cents per copy. 


Revlon Products Corporation: 
Revlon Nail Enamel and 

Revlon Lipsticks. 

Fashions in Hands—16-page book- 


let with unique discussion of types 
of women and their make-up prob- 
lems with plenty of genuine in- 
formation on styling and care of 


nails. Complete instructions for 
home manicure. Costume color 
chart. Free. 

Your Nails—24-page booklet de- 
scribing structure, growth, dis- 
eases and defects of the nails. 


Facts on nail enamel and lipstick. 
One copy free to teachers. 


Royal Society, Inc.: Distributors 
of Royal Society Art Needlework 
and Threads and Paton’s and 
Baldwin’s Beehive Yarns, 


Royal Society Books, 10c per copy: 


a. 


Tablecloths and Luncheon Sets— 
easy, showy miracles. No. 51. 
Designs for Homemakers to Cro- 
chet: chair sets, doilies, etc. No. 50. 
Crochet for Your Home—deco- 
rators’ home favorites. No. 49. 
Heirlooms to Crochet—beautiful 
tablecloths and bedspreads. No. 48. 
Decorative Crochet to Enhance 
Your Home—easy home brighten- 
ers. No. 46. 

Hot Iron Monogram Transfers, 
entire alphabet; three different 
styles, varying sizes. Special 10c. 


Beehive Fashion Books: 


g. 
h. 
i. 


gs 


Sweater Roundup for the Teens. 
Classics and novelties. No. 122, 25c. 
College girl sweaters, suits, 


dresses. No. 121, 25c per copy. 
Dresses, suits, etc., with custom- 


tailor look. No. 119, 25c per copy. 
Angora sweaters, jackets, caps, for 
grown-ups. No. 109, 20c per copy. 


3eehive Hand Knits for Children: 


k, 


Baby book of sweaters, suits, ac- 
No. 120, 25c per copy. 
Little boys’ and girls’ sweaters. 
No. 117, 25c per copy. 


cessories. 


Other Important Beehive Books: 


m. 


n. 






Easy designs. 
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Just off the press! Men’s sweat- 
ers for defense work, sports, gen- 
eral wear. No. 123, 25c per copy. 
Socks for men, women, children 
No. 118, 15c a copy. 
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135. 


136. 


Sanforized. 

The Answer to Fabric Shrinkage 
—printed matter explaining fabric 
shrinkage, its cause, effects, and 
prevention—including a description 
of the mechanical process by which 
shrinkage is controlled. 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 

The Feet and Their Care—by Dr. 
Wm. M. Scholl, outlining proper 
method of intelligent foot care. 
symptoms of various 
treatment. 


Describes 
foot ills and 
For teachers only. 


proper 


Alexander Smith and Sons Car- 
pet Company. 

Colorama—A Guide to Rug Buy- 
ing, by Clara Dudley. How to plan 
your background to suit your own 
personal coloring. Gives the right 
answers to many rug and carpet 
questions. 


The Spool Cotton Company: Dis- 
tributors of J. P. Coats and 
Clark’s O.N.T. Threads and 
Crown Zippers. 

10c per copy: 64c per dozen. 

Make and Mend for Victory—this 
48-page book contains suggestions 
and instructions for remodelling 


dresses, suits; making women’s 


suits from men’s; children’s clothes 


from castoffs; charming pin-money 
accessories. 

Sew and Save—practical instruc- 
tion book on basic methods for be- 
ginner or professional. Good chap- 
ter on coat tailoring. 


c. 


d. 


learn to crochet, knit, 





Learn How 
embroider; attractive 
to keep wartime wardrobes up-to- 
date. 

Stitch in Time—Monthly News 
Bulletin, during school year; sug- 
gestions for handicraft and sewing 
for college, high school or 4-H 
Free to sewing instructors 


accessories 


girls. 
or clothing leaders. 


126. United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


How Modern Shoes Are Made— 
a booklet describing the various 
methods used in making shoes, a 
reliable source of shoe informa- 
tion. Copy on request. 


127. Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 


Inc.: Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

Restful Sleep—revised Victory edi- 
tion especiaily prepared as a man- 
ual on bedmaking for school use. 
How to make a bed, with step by 
step illustrations. The story of 
the transformation of cotton into 
sheets told with twenty-four pho- 
tographs. Contains sample swatches 
of percale and muslin qualities. 
Single copies free to teachers. Ad- 
ditional copies for pupils 3c each. 


128. Wellington Sears Company. 


a. 


Facts about Cotton—24” x 36” wall 
chart or folder—new edition is 
beautifully illustrated in four col- 
ors—covers growing cotton—cot- 
ton statistics—manufacturing meth- 
ods—typical fabrics. Free to 


teachers. Students’ copies  15c 


129. 


130. 


each in minimum lots of 10. 

How to Get the Most for Your 
Money When Buying Towels—20- 
page booklet in color tells what to 
look for in buying bath towels. 
Free to teachers and students in 
limited quantities. 

Handbook of Industrial Fabrics 
2rd Edition. Prof. 
Haven, Massachusetts Institute of 
789 pages of 


George B. 


Technology, Editor. 
technical information the most 
complete treatise of its kind—cov- 
ers cotton, cotton manufacturing, 
uses of industrial fabrics, proper- 
ties of industrial fabrics, Labora- 
specifications, etc., 
$2.00 per 


tory practice, 
use in textile schools. 


copy. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Sitting Pretty—by Janet Lane. A 
guide to good posture, written in a 
persuasive, breezy style and illus- 
trated with excellent photographs 


and amusing sketches. 25c. 


Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 

Table Settings—20-page booklet, 
illustrated, of authentic table set- 
tings and decorations, care of lace 
cloths, and timely information on 
serving. Free to teachers; extra 


copies 10c. 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 

How to Trim It—free to teacheis, 
10c booklet on uses of bias tape 
and trimmings, with instructions 


for applying them. 





Home Furnishings, Equipment, Miscellaneous 


American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. 

Beauty and Comfort in the Home— 
an illustrated booklet featuring 
various room arrangements and 
showing the importance of “hidden 
in bedding merchandise. 


, 


values’ 


M. Barrows & Co., Inc. 

New Home Economics Books 
Home Canning for Victory—by 
Anne Pierce. School price 94c. 
300 Sugar Saving ‘Recipes —by 
Harriet Hester. School price $1.13. 
How to Teach Nutrition to Chil- 
dren—by Pfaffmann and Stern. 
School price $1.50. 


Casein Company of America: 
Division of The Borden Co. 
Casco Gluing Guide—32 pages, il- 
lustrated. History and manufac- 
ture of resin-, casein-, and casein- 
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adhesive. Complete gluing 
Hints for building, re- 


latex 
directions. 
pairing, patching in home, school 
and workshop. 


137. Chicago Flexible Shaft Company: 


Sunbeam Electric Appliances. 
How to Get the Most Out of Your 
Mixmaster — 42-page booklet con- 
taining recipes and instructions for 
use of this appliance. Complete de- 
scription of the various uses with 
illustrations. Sent free to teachers. 
Extra copies, 3c each. 


138. Copeland and Thompson, Ine. 


a. 


Spode—The Fine English Dinner- 
a history and story of manu 
facture of this tableware. Tells 
how to use and how to buy din- 
nerware. Colored plates illustrating 
44 patterns. One copy, to teachers 
(next column) 


ware 


only—10c. 


b. 


139 


Spode motion picture Clay, Hands 
& Fire shows the manufacture of 
fine earthenware from raw clay to 
finished ware. 16 mm. sound or 
silent. Charge $1.25 plus transpor- 
tation both ways. 

Of Course You Have 
IVanted Spode—details of indivi- 
dual place setting plan for gradual 
acquiring of fine dinnerware. 25 


Always 


copies, 5c. 


Corning Glass Works, 

Pyrex Brand Ovenware and Flame- 
ware—a leaflet illustrating the dif- 
ferent heat-resistant glass cooking 
dishes and their uses. 

Glass Characteristics, by Sullivan; 
Electric Range Oven Performance, 
by Littleton and Phillips; Oven- 
ware and Fuel Economy, by Phil 
lips and Nordberg—reprints (col- 
lege grade) from technical maga- 
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140. 


141. 


zines suitable for college household 
equipment classes studying oven ef- 
ficiencies of baking utensils. College 
professors may order free in quan- 
tities for class use. High school 
teachers will be sent one copy of 
each on request. 


Enameled Utensil Manufacturers 
Council. 


An Outline Summary of Porcelain 
Enameled Utensils —an illustrated 
booklet containing interesting and 
easily-readable information on the 
history, manufacture, uses, care 
and advantages of porcelain ena- 
meled utensils. 


Foley Mfg. Company. 
See descriptions on page 332. 


a. Foley Food Mill—essential for fam- 


ily and baby foods. Price $1.25, 
special to home economists (one 
only) 65c. 


b. Foley Sifter—two-cup size. 50c, to 


Cc. 


142. 


143. 


144, 


b. 
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home economists, (one only) 25c. 
Xecipe folders for classroom use. 


General Electric Company. 

A Captain In The Kitchen—an ex- 
tremely readable booklet giving 
helpful hints on the proper use and 
care of electric appliances and 
timely tips on how to make them 
last longer. 

How To Get The Most Out Of 
The Food You Buy—a booklet of- 
ficially recognized by the govern- 
ment’s Nutrition Advisory Com- 
mittee giving health and nutrition 
information and suggestions on 
how to buy, prepare, and preserve 
food for greatest economy and 
health. 


General Motors Corp.: 
Frigidaire Division. 


. 24 pages of Wartume Suggestions— 


on what owners can do for the 
duration to make their present re- 
frigerator last longer and save 
money on current and upkeep. 
Your Frigidaire Recipes (refrig- 
erator recipe book) — menu-build- 
ing, frozen salads, desserts, creams, 
parfaits, sherberts and ices, mous- 
ses, novelty desserts, sauces, decora- 
tive ice cubes and tasty pastries. 
Includes 140 suggestions for un- 
used portions. 

Carefree Cooking—range instruc- 
tions and recipe book—many typi- 
cal recipes, menus, oven meals and 
broiler meals, instructions on using 
and caring for the range, 64 pages, 
fully illustrated. 


The Gilson Company: 

Edison Ointment. 

In Case of Burns—a chart to hang 
in kitchen. Tells how to treat 
burns and reduce chance of scars. 
Introductory 25c tube, postpaid 15c. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149, 


150. 


151. 


a" 


Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
1941 Subject-Matter Index—a help 
in using back issues of this mag- 
azine. Quickly locates articles on 
meal planning, nutrition, textiles, 
appliances, and other home eco- 
nomics subjects. 


The Gorham Company 

Entertaining the Sterling Way—32- 
page new booklet, 16 illustrations, 
suggesting up-to-minute arrange- 
ments and settings. Active price 
lists on sterling flatware and pat- 
ented tarnish-preventing cloth, 10c. 


Theodore Haviland & Co., Inc. 
The History of a Famous Name— 
a leaflet outlining the method of 
fine china manufacture. Free in 
limited quantities. 

Fine China—To Have and To Use 
—beautiful color booklet. 10c. 


The Hoover Company. 

Six Conservation Projects for 
Home Economics Students — new, 
illustrated leaflet for students or 
club members. Available in quan- 
tities. 

How to Choose and Use an Elec- 
tric Cleaner—textbook for teachers 
and mature students. 

Carpets and Rugs — illustrated 
booklet on the manufacture, selec- 
tion and care of carpets, includes 
weaving diagrams. 

How to Use the Modern Color in 
Your Rooms—practical suggestions 
for harmonizing and contrasting 
color schemes. Illustrated. Order 
in quantities. 


Household Finance Corporation. 
A consumer library of thirty-three 
booklets on Money Management 
and Better Buymanship, Use and 
Care. Will send one free sample 
booklet, containing a list of all 
titles (available at 214 cents each 
to cover mailing costs) and ex- 
planation of sample offer to 
teachers. 

Write for information about edu- 
cational films available. Free. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Mercurochrome in First Atd—with 
an introduction by David I. Macht, 
A.B., M.D., L.L.B., Litt.D.—a prac- 
tical booklet on how to guard the 
injured against infection. Teachers 
may order quantities without 
charge for class use. 


Insulation Board Institute. 

The Magic of Decorative Insula- 
tion—a full color booklet showing 
how insulation and decoration can 
be combined in remodeling. 

Farm Insulation for Profit — the 
true story of the re-building of a 


and 


run-down farm (dwelling 


barns). 


152. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


153. 


154. 


155. 
a. 


156. 


157. 


Important: The materials de- 
scribed below have been offered to 
teachers previously. To avoid du- 
plication, we suggest that you check 
items you have on hand before or- 
dering. 

a. 100 Uses!—a new folder pre- 
pared especially for home eco- 
nomics teachers, describing more 
than 100 uses for wax in the 
home. Free copies available for 
teachers and students. 

b. Teaching Outline—one outline t 
each home economics teacher. 

c. Illustrated Teacher's Handbook 
(revised)—one copy to each 
home economics teacher. 

d. Teacher’s Chart—a graphic lec- 
ture chart visualizing three 
methods of maintaining floors, 
furniture and woodwork. One 
copy to each home economics 
teacher. 

e. Folders for Students—informa- 
tive material on the history of 
wax and its place in beautifying 
and protecting the home. 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 
“The Toidy Company”: 

Training the Baby—late revision 
of approved book for Child Care 
Classes is available free. State 
number of students in class. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

Samples of pie tape, to keep the 
juices in the pie and out of the 
oven. Also data on waxed papers, 
cookery parchment, and on shelf 


papers. 


Kerr Mason Jar Company. 

Home Canning Guide—leaflets, con- 
tains instructions for all methods 
of canning. State number needed. 


. Famous Kerr Complete Canning 


Book—free to teachers, 10c to stu- 
dents. 


Kirsch Company. 

Draping Tricks—shows and tells 
how to get beautiful, unusual ef- 
fects for every type of window. An 
ingenious color guide with a mov- 
able automatic color selector pro- 
vides a wide variety of color 
schemes. Price 10 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company. 

The Home Economics Series—eight 
booklets with colored illustrations, 
edited by Helen Judy Bond: 
Careers in Home Economics—by 
Florence LaGanke Harris. 

Living with the Family—by Hazel 
Huston Price. (See next page) 
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159. 


160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


The Story of Textiles—by Mary 
Evans, 


Good Grooming—by Elizabeth 
Hawes. 

Home Nursing—by Dorothy Dem- 
ing. 


Nutrition—by Harriet Stone. 
Child Care and Development—by 
Marie O’Donahoe. 

Consumer Buying—by Hazel T. 
Craig. 

Each, 44 cents. 


Mahogany Association, Inc. 

How to Identify Genuine Mahog- 
any and Avoid Substitutes—does 
just what the title indicates. Gives 
safe rules for inexperienced buy- 
ers, gives the official rules for de- 
scribing wood furniture, discusses 
“solid” and “veneered” furniture, 
tells how to judge quality in fur- 
niture and gives the meaning of the 
official mahogany labels. No charge 
to high school or college teachers 
for single copies. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

First Aid in Emergencies, What to 
Do Till the Doctor Comes—an 
authoritative 100-page booklet on 
first aid treatment of bodily in- 
juries, poison cases, and abnormal 
conditions. Onecopy free to teachers. 


National Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company. 

NESCO Electric Roaster Division. 
Roaster Recipes—62 pages—com- 
plete meals, quantity cooking, bak- 
ing, meats, vegetables, soups, des- 
serts, preserves and roaster care. 


Onondaga Pottery Company: 
Syracuse China Manufacturers. 


Illustrated descriptive folders: 
Syracuse True China for the Home. 
Econo-Rim—space-saving china for 
hotels, cafeterias, tea rooms. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
American Living and Its Relation 
to Glass Containers—a 24-page il- 
lustrated story on the history of 
glass, the development of modern 
food containers, the packing of 
glassed foods and their relation to 
nutritional needs. A copy of the 
manual and the number of addi- 
tional 4-page summaries you need 
for classroom or home study sup- 
plied free. 


Pacific Coast Borax Company: 
20 Mule Team Borax. 


First Aid for Housekeepers—a 
booklet containing suggestions for 
the practical use of borax for laun- 
dry, dishwashing, housecleaning. 
Cleanliness of Baby's Wardrobe 
and Equpment—16-page booklet of 
practical information for the care 
of baby’s wardrobe, nursing bot- 
tles, nipples, etc. 
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166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 
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Parents’ Magazine. 

Monthly publication which pro- 
vides authoritative material on 
child care and training; homemak- 
ing, foods, nutrition. Supplies 
“Nutrition Course For Mothers” 
and study program for parents’ 
groups. Sample copy. 


Procter & Gamble Company: 
Ivory Flakes Division. 


Correct Washing Procedure for 
Sweaters and Dress Fabrics. Sam- 
ple set free to any Home Econom- 
ics teacher, together with order 
blank for requesting additional sets 
for student use. 


Procter & Gamble Company: 
Soap. 

The Modern Home Laundry—a 
96 page booklet giving valuable 
hints on modern, scientific home 
laundering methods. Desk copy 
free to teachers; other copies, 10c 
each. 

The Story of Soap—a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of 34 pages, de- 
scribing the technique and romance 
of modern soap manufacture. One 
copy free to teachers only. 


Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
Revere’s Guide to Better Cooking 
new illustrated booklet tells how 
copper-clad stainless steel cooking 
utensils save fuel, reduce meat 
shrinkage. Features special “water- 
less” cooking guide. Up to 3 cop- 
ies free on request. 


George D. Roper Corporation. 
Care and Operation of Roper Ga: 
Range—booklet on conservation of 
equipment, how to cook according 
to cut, how to save food values, 
“waterless” cooking, etc. 
copies free, quantity 
10c each. 


Single 
distribution, 


Servel, Inc. 

Home Volunteer Nutrition Guide 
and Meal Planner—a practical 
course on the planning of daily 
menus to meet the Government 
food rules. Free. 


Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., Filmstrips and Projectors. 
Miniature and Tri-Purpose Projec- 
tors for showing single and double 
frame filmstrips and 2” x 2” slides 
and Kodachromes. Free circular 
upon request. 


Mrs. Stewart’s Bluing, 
(Luther Ford & Company) 


Home Washing Guide—all about 
washing, bluing, ironing, removing 
stains, etc. 

All About Bluing—what it is, how 
used, the different kinds. Invalu- 
able for Home Economists. 


172. 


173. 


174, 


175. 


176. 


United States Gypsum Company. 
How to Modernize Your Home— 
a book of practical and economical 
suggestions for the modernizing of 
old homes, 

Old Homes Turn Over a New 
Leaf wtih Sheetrock—describes 
how old homes may be modernized 
by the use of fireproof wallboard 
for walls and ceilings. 

Color Keys to Decoration—a book 
of practical and valuable sug- 
gestions regarding interior decora- 
tion and the color 
Describes new types of 


choice of 
schemes. 
interior flat wall paints. 


Valor Ware Pottery Co.: 

Charles R. Ruegger, Inc. 

The Key to Casserole Cookery—an 
illustrated booklet with tested rec- 
ipes and interesting facts on the 
use and care of this American- 
made earthenware. 


The Vollrath Co. 

How Vollrath Ware is Made—a 
booklet completely covers 
the manufacture of this company’s 
enameled steel, stainless steel and 


which 


cast iron ware. Also answers many 
questions on the care, use and ad- 
vantages of these household and 
institutional cooking utensils. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.: Home Economics Institute. 
Vitamin Booklet —a 
complete summary of a study con- 
ducted to determine the vitamins 
retained in protective cooking as 


Retention 


compared with old-fashioned meth- 
ods. Desk copy free. 5c each in 
any quantity. 

Care and Use Booklet 
manual directions for 
proper care and use of electrical 
appliances to make them do more 
and last longer. 36 pages. Desk 
copy free. lc each in any quantity. 
Electric . {ppliance R efe rence 
Handbook—a guide for teachers 
ef home economics which contains 


a practical 


containing 


information on care and use of 


household appliances. Desk copy 
free. 5c each in any quantity. 

The ABC’s of Eating For Health 
—l6-page booklet 
simple, easy way to plan healthful 


showing the 
meals; how to protect vitamins in 
foods when cooking. Also a wealth 
of other important facts for plan 


ning balanced diets. Desk copy 
free. 
J. A. Wright & Company: 


Wright’s Silver Cream. 

New Hostess Book—full of party 
suggestions, menus and _ recipes; 
sponsored by Margery Wilson, fa- 
mous authority on entertaining. 3c 


a copy. 
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Why the Cinderella of 


stars in today’s Nutrition 


Facts About Vitaminized Margarine for Teachers of 
Consumer Nutrition Classes—with Notes on NUCOA, 
the leading example of Nutritious Modern Margarine 


What's all the stir about vitaminized margarine? To- 
day, if you read food and nutrition news, you see vita- 
minized margarine mentioned more often than ever be- 
fore. You find it included in official charts and outlines 
furnished for your use in teaching nutrition to house- 
wives—a part of Uncle Sam’s food program for building 
a “stronger America.” Are you surprised? Or are you up 
to date on margarine? 





What has happened to margarine in the last two dec- 
ades? Three fundamentally important things: 


I. Margarine became different in texture and flavor 
when vegetable oils such as cottonseed and peanut 
were substituted for old-time animal fats. NUCOA 
was the leader in making this improvement. 


2. Margarine was Americanized. Here, too, NUCOA 
took the lead. It was the first margarine to use only 
oils and skim milk produced on American farms 
exclusively. 


3, Margarine gained nutritive value through addi- 
tion of Vitamin A. NUCOA was the first margarine 
to add precious, protective Vitamin A. 


Where does Nucoa fit 
into the “Nutritional 
Yardstick’’? As you know, 
the nutritional program 
for every day calls for “‘but- 
ter and other spreads” that 
are vitamin-rich. NUCOA’s 
value in making this program practical in the home is 
twofold: 





I. NucoA furnishes an amount of Vitamin A that is 
dependable at all times—not less than 9,000 U.S.P. units 
always in every pound. This, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is the average for butter, 
which varies considerably pound by pound. 


2. NuCOA furnishes the same 
food-energy as butter (3,300 
calories per pound)...is equally 
digestible (over 96%) .. . sup- 
plies as much Vitamin A as the 
average for butter... yet it is 
inexpensive! NUCOA thus makes 
the table-fat requirement of an 

adequate diet much easier to at weitee Viens +e 
accomplish by families with  f004.” 1) © py odors, B.S, 


Jean pocketbooks. Home Econ., 1938, 
Univ. of Maine. 


6. . soe a 

We dietitians congratu- 
late NUCOA on guarantee- 
ing 9,000 units of Vitamin 
A in every pound. This 


Have you personally tasted and used Nucoa? Until 
you try NUCOA in your own home—as a spread, for sea- 
soning and shortening, for frying—you cannot imagine 
how different it is from old-time margarines . . . how 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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Program! 


deliciously sweet and fresh it tastes... how much rich 
flavor it adds, inexpensively, to cooking . . . how pleas- 
antly smooth-churned and even the texture is. NUCOA 
is never lumpy, never flaky even when chilled; always 
easy to cream and to spread. 


For NUCOA is made under rigid, 
scientific control of one of the 
world’s finest food laboratories.* 
Its pure veretable oils are churned 
in fresh pasteurized and cultured 
skim milk. 102 tests daily (54 on 
the oil alone) assure uniformity of 
taste, texture, and nutritive qual- 
ity in every pound. And NUCOA 
always tastes sweet and fresh. For NUCOA is freshly 
made the year round on order only—never held in 


storage. 


*You are cordially invited to visit this 
laboratory at the NUCOA Plant, 
99 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 







Once you taste and use NUCOA, 
you will have no hesitancy in 
recommending this different, 
modern margarine in low- 
cost diets to promote the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program. 
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--- the new NUCOA 
Menu Planner 





A helpful publication for consumer 
nutrition teachers and all concerned 
with today’s nutrition problems. 


e Here is a timely periodical packed with infor- 
mation about nutritious, inexpensive, delicious foods 
and how to prepare them. 


It includes suggestions for sugarless cakes, cookies, 
and desserts . . . a whole week of menus to make U. S. 
strong, designed to meet the National Nutrition 
Program’s recommendations... luncheon recipes for 
youngsters, men at work, women in the home...a 
“Health Savings Plan for U. S. Defense,’ giving food- 
for-health menus and recipes. 


This periodical is free to nutrition teachers. Just mail 
coupon below to THE BEST FOODS, INC., 88 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


NOTE: If, when you have examined your copy, you 
wish more of these periodicals to distribute to families 
who need help with nutrition problems, write us and 
we will send you additional copies, also free. 





A *NGOMd SAGSA r~1Saa V 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


——————— 


Street 





a 
Type of Nutrition Class 


Remarks— 





88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


State— 


Please send me FREE copy of the new NUCOA Menu 
Planner for use in Consumer Nutrition classes. 
















Also see Listing No. 12 and 


coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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A School Lunch Institute 


ANY of us have watched with 

pleasure the evidences of 
aroused interest in the feeding of our 
school children. Groups with varied 
social and professional interests are 
now anxious to contribute time, energy 
and financial aid. However, a note of 
warning is timely. Effective, worth- 
while school lunch programs do not 
spring into being overnight like mush- 
rooms. Spasmodic interest and tem- 
porary patriotic fervor are of little 
avail in planning sound long-time pro- 
grams. 

A growing need for the clarifying of 
purposes and the pooling of ideas led 
to the planning of a School Lunch In- 
stitute at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in June. This Institute was spon- 
sored by the Department of Public 
Instruction, State Nutrition Council, 
Works Progress Administration, Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administration 
and the Department of Home Econom- 
ics of the Pennsylvania State College. 
County superintendents, supervising 
principals, home economics education 
advisers, home economics teachers, ex- 
tension specialists, rural school teachers 
and members of the Public Health De- 
partment were in attendance. School 
lunch programs feeding from 30 to 
1800 were presented. 

The accompanying program gives 
some idea of the breadth of interests 
covered. Thoughtful interest was evi- 
denced by the splendid discussions which 
were a part of each meeting. Possibly 
the most vital benefits which came out 
of this Institute were a better under- 
standing of the problems of each group 
represented and of their relationship 
to a progressive school lunch program, 
and the realization that strength can 
be gained through close cooperation. In 
fact, the value of cooperative effort was 
apparent throughout. 

Some topics brought out into the 
open for discussion were ones which 
have often been side stepped or dis- 
cussed in whispers, and the pent-up 
fervor with which these problems were 
attacked showed the need for “thrash- 
ing them out.” “How can I gain the 
understanding and cooperation of the 
faculty of our school?” “What can I do 
with the faculty group who persist in 
discussing the quality and cost of food 
in a very derogatory manner while in 
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Program of Talks and Discussion Topics 


Meeting the Nutrition Problem Through the School Lunch 
The School Feeding Program and Its Importance to the Community 


Vital Foods for Well Being 


Using Surplus Commodities 


“Barter” in School Feeding Programs 


Arousing Community Interest in the School Lunch 
Management Problems in School Lunchrooms 


The W.P.A. School Lunchrooms 


Sanitary Requirements for the School Lunch 

The Agricultural Marketing Admin, and Their School Feeding Program 
Place of the School Lunch in the Educational System 

Correlation of Classroom Teaching with School Lunch Activities 

The School Lunch as a Vocational Training Center. 


Teaching Proper Food Selection 
Packing the Lunch Box 


Equipment Problems of the School Lunch in Town and Rural Communities 





By Phyllis K. Sprague, Associate Professor, Institution Administration, 
Pennsylvania State College and Educational Advisor, Practical Home Economics 


the cafeteria line?” “How can I influ- 
ence the food choice of students when 
faculty members break all regulations 
in this respect?” “How can I teach 
table manners and etiquette when 
teachers do not set a good example?” 

I have long wondered why we con- 
clude that because a person has the 
training necessary for teaching he by 
instinct or by some other undefined 
way should have an understanding of 
the school lunch program or of the 
principles of good nutrition. Why 
should we expect cooperation of the 
faculty as a whole when even home eco- 
nomics teachers as a group do not feel 
a deep interest in the lunch program? 

We spend much time and effort in 
introducing students and their parents 
to the school lunch program. We show 
them the facilities for the preparation 
and service of food. We discuss the 
inherent problems to be met in this 
job of feeding them wisely and inex- 
pensively. We conduct adult classes 
among the parents, discussing problems 
of nutrition with them. But—have we 
dared to offer similar training to teach- 
ers in our schools? 

We must have the support of the 
entire school if we are to be effective 
Today while there is so much aroused 
interest in nutrition why can’t we offer 


a course to our faculty group? Under 
the guise of such a course we can pre- 
sent the problems of the school lunch 
program. Let us face this faculty prob- 
lem squarely and see what can be done. 
Sanitation and the school lunch was 
another topic which stimulated much 
discussion and comment. The necessity 
for having Food Handlers’ Examina- 
tions given to employees who help in 
the preparation and service of food 
was stressed. This examination is as 
important for student laborers as for 
the regular employees. Emphasis was 
placed on the importance of sanitary 
food storage and garbage disposal and 
on the danger of using left over foods 
where proper refrigeration is not avail- 
able. Dishwashing, which is often left 
to student help, should be very care- 
fully supervised. Having the general 
science class make a bacterial count on 
dishes regularly was suggested. ‘The 
results might be a bit startling. 
Next year another School Lunch In- 
stitute is to be held on the campus of 
the Pennsylvania State College. In 
preparation, five committees are at 
work on problems of vital interest to 
the group. It was felt that much more 
effort should be placed on the rural 
school lunch program and problems. 
This will be the goal for next year. 
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E> this outstanding teaching aid on NUTRITION 


Home Economists are cordially invited to send for a complimentary copy of this new brochure. 
To our knowledge it is the only book of its kind. For teaching material it has earned highest 
praise. Its text and the charts shown make it a simple matter to evaluate any commonly 
eaten food, meal or menu for calories as well as essential nutrients. The information it pre- 
sents will enable anyone to organize a meal or an entire dietary adequate in calories, 
protein, minerals and vitamins, in keeping with the recommendations of the Committee on 
Food and Nutrition of the National Research Council. Merely sign and mail the handy coupon. 


* *% WORTH SENDING FOR * x | 


The Wander Co. 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


You may send me free a copy of your Brochure 





| he Wa n d er Co. 
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HEN the Eighth Pan American Child Congress met 

in Washington this year, over 150 delegates from 
American republics drew up and adopted the following 
Declaration of Opportunities for Children: 


Family Life 


I. Opportunity, for every child to grow up within the 
loving care and affectionate discipline of family life. 

To this end the creation of a family atmosphere suitable 
for the child’s development is necessary and the following 
measures are essential: 

a. Every child should live in a family having an adequate 
standard of living and a stable economic foundation. 

b. The State should take measuies to assure the economic 
stability of the family. 

c. It should be the concern of the State that homeless 
children be cared for in a suitable family environment. 

d. Only when the needs of homeless children cannot be 
met adequately in foster families, should such children be 
placed in an institution. 

e. Poverty of the mother should not be a cause for com- 
plete separation from her child; welfare organizations 
should provide assistance to needy mothers until they can 
improve their economic circumstances through their own 
efforts. 


Health 


II. Opportunity, for every child to obtain the essential 
elements of wholesome, healthful living—good nutrition, 
healthful recreation and sufficient rest—and to learn to 
give due value to physical, emotional and intellectual de- 
velopment; not only from the point of view of his personal 
welfare, but of the welfare of those who surround him. 

To this end it is necessary to safeguard the physical and 
mental health of the child from birth until the age at which 
he becomes a contributing member of the community, for 
which the following are required: adequate nutrition; peri- 
odic medical and psychological supervision and medical care 
during illness; expert guidance in recreation; adequate rest; 
guidance in the proper formation of the personality, in all 
its aspects; preparation for life in the community. 


Education 


III. Opportunity, for every child to discover his special 
abilities and to secure education and training to develop 
these powers—mental, physical and spiritual—during the 
years necessary to achieve full development. 

To this end it is necessary to provide appropriate educa- 
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Adopted by Pan American Child Congress 


tion for each child in accordance with his age and mental 
capacity, such provision to include especially the following: 
vocational guidance; appropriate and adequate organization 
of intellectual, physical, spiritual and cultural education dur- 
ing the time required for the attainment of maturity, and 
the full realization of his capacities and natural talents. 


Responsibility and Work 


IV. Opportunity, for every child to develop responsi- 
bility and to learn to participate in the life of the com- 
munity. 

To this end it is necessary to provide opportunities for 
work, and to create a sense of personal responsibility under 
conditions appropriate to his age and capacity, employing 
such measures as teaching the child to control himself and 
to conduct his life in a manner that will enable him to as- 
sume appropriate responsibility at each stage of his de- 
velopment; promoting child labor legislation, fixing a mini- 
mum age for entrance into gainful employment, limiting the 
hours of work for children to a maximum of six hours a day 
and establishing compulsory registration of employed minors 
under sixteen. 


Leisure Time 


V. Opportunity, for every child to use creatively part of 
his free time in developing skills and practicing activities of 
his choice, individual as well as social. 

To this end it is necessary to foster provisions for suti- 
able recreation and leisure time activities. 


Citizenship 


VI. Opportunity, for every child as a citizen to take his 
place in the life of the community. 

To this end it is necessary to develop the conscience of 
the child concerning his obligation to contribute to the prog- 
ress of the community and to prepare himself for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, so that he may realize from his 
early years that the rights he enjoys in a democracy are ac- 
companied by inescapable obligations which require the un- 
selfish and socially desirable use of those privileges. 


And Finally 


VII. Opportunity, for every child to take part, crea- 
tively, in transforming the raw materials of human life into 
usefulness or beauty—as artist or craftsman; as worker on 
the soil or in mine, mill, or factory; as a member of or- 
ganizations for community betterment; or as scholar, scien- 









tist or spiritual leader. 
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ANSWERS 


]. The Government Inspection Stamp and the Brand. The former 
designates purity, the latter quality. 


2. For years Armour and Company has 
graded beef animals for quality. Only the 
3 top grades have been branded on the 
carcass. New O. P. A. regulations effective 
July 13, 1942 require that all beef car- 
casses and cuts therefrom carry the 
O. P. A. uniform grade designation. In 
line with these new developments Armour 
and Company will give the consumer double assurance of quality 
in beef by stamping both the O. P. A. uniform designation and 
the Armour brand which designates that particular grade on 
carcass cuts. Below is the new O. P. A. grading system and the 
comparable Armour Brands. 





O. P. A. Uniform O. P. A. Uniform 
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Grades Designation Armour’s Brand 
Choice AA Star 
Good A Quality 
Commercial B Banquet 
Utility Cc Carries no Armour Brand 
Bulls ” ” ” ” 
Stags ” ” ” ” 







Also see Listing No. 10 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 315 










































ARMOUR 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour's Director of Food Economics 
gives you these teaching helps for 
your meat-buying lessons, 


3. The Government Inspection Stamp (illustrated 
here) is your guarantee of safe, wholesome meat. 
Government Inspectors give their approval, not 
only of every dressed meat animal, but also of the 
sanitary conditions under which they are handled 
and the formulae for manufacturing sausages, 
canned meats, etc. Only about two-thirds of the 
meat sold in the United States is Government Inspected. All 
Armour dressed meats are Government Inspected. 





4, Branding of beef for quality makes it possible for the con- 
sumer to choose the exact quality needed for a specific purpose. 
Where tenderness and juiciness are the first consideration, as in 
a fine steak or roast, the Star and Quality brands on the beef 
are your assurance of these qualities. But in buying meat for 
stew or grinding, the lower grades of beef will be equally satis- 
factory. Brands tell you exactly what you are paying for. 


5. Demand influences the price of all cuts. Fine sirloin steaks 
are in greater demand—therefore, command a higher price. 
Flank steak from good beef like Armour’s Star has equally high 
food value and flavor, but because it is less known and less de- 
manded, it sells for less. The wise buyer will 
acquaint herself with these less-demanded 
cuts of Star Beef. 


6. Fine beef carries two definite indications 
of quality: (1) A bright, clear red color in 
the lean and a creamy white color in the 
fat. (2) Fine beef is extensively marbled with 
fat throughout the lean. (Note illustration.) 





7]. Beef provides the highest quality proteins, also iron and phos- 
phorus, as well as these vitamins : Thiamine (B1), Riboflavin (B2) 
and Niacin. Beef Liver is also rich in Vitamin A, and extra rich 
in the Vitamin B factors and iron. 


Save this Page for Your Permanent 
Meat File 


Another ‘‘Teachers’ Quiz” will be presented next month 
... Offering a quick, easy way to keep up on the latest in- 
formation concerning meats. Use these teaching facts in 
demonstrating how consumers can buy wisely and well, to 
get more food value and enjoyment from their meat dollar. 


Marie Gifford 
Director, Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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V4 By Dorma Lee Winkler, Ironton High School, Ironton, Ohio 





Ruth N, Foster, Teacher 


An etiquette play for high school students by a high school student 


ANNOUNCER—This is your Information Please Program. 
This morning we have a few questions to ask of our ex- 
perts about manners. I ask questions of these experts and 
they are to raise their hands if they know the answer. I 
will call upon one of them to give me the answer. All 
right now, are you ready to start? O. K. Now for the 
first question. 

Should a girl thank a boy for taking her home or for taking 
her somewhere on a date? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—No, a girl should not thank a boy for 
taking her home. The boy has asked to take her home so 
he should thank her instead of her thanking him. She 
should show throughout the evening that she is enjoying 
herself and mention it often. This should be her way of 
thanking him. 

ANNOUNCER—In what way can a girl thank a boy for tak- 
ing her out without just coming right out and saying 
“thanks” ? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—She can say, “I’ve had a lovely time” or 
“T really enjoyed myself” or “It’s been such fun.” 
ANNOUNCER—Should a boy ever honk the horn of his car 
in front of the girl’s home and expect her to come out to 
the car? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—No, the boy should go to the door of the 
girl’s home and knock. 

ANNOUNCER—Now for some introductions. How would 
you introduce a boy to your mother? 

ONE oF ExPERTS—Mother, I want you to meet my friend, 
John Smith. John, this is my mother, Mrs. Jones. 
ANNOUNCER—How do you introduce a girl and boy? 
ONE OF EXPERTS—Betty, this is Bob Brown, who plays on 
our football team. Bob, this is Betty Smith. 

When introducing two people, it is best to say something 
to tell who they are or what they are, such as saying he 
plays on our football team. This gives the persons who are 
being introduced something with which to start a conversa- 
tion. 

ANNOUNCER—How do you introduce a young girl and a 
married woman? 

ONE oF EXPERT:—Mrs. Brown, this is my school chum, 
Jane Doe. Jane, this is my neighbor, Mrs. Brown. 
ANNOUNCER—Who is a well known authority on manners 
today? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—Emily Post. 

ANNOUNCER—Now, we'll have some people act out a bit 
of history concerning manners. We want you to answer 
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this question by telling us the name of the man in the act. 
(A girl and boy walk onto the stage. The boy removes a 
coat which he is wearing and places it on the floor. The 
girl walks on the coat.) 

ONE OF EXPERTS—If I remember my history, the man is 
Sir Walter Raliegh. 

ANNOUNCER—Right, you are. Now, here’s something about 
clothes. Pick out the girl who is suitably dressed to go to 
a football game—on a date to the movies—to school. 
(Three girls walk onto stage) 

(The girl in the middle will wear a skirt and sweater, coat, 
long hose.) 

(The girl on the right should have on a dressy dress, hose, 
nice shoes and a hat.) 

(The girl on the left should wear a skirt and sweater, low 
heeled shoes and school hose.) 

ONE OF EXPERTS—The girl in the middle is dressed to go to 
a football game. She is wearing very warm sport clothes. 
ONE OF EXPERTS—The girl on the right is dressed to go on a 
date to the movies. She is wearing more formal clothes and 
a hat. A girl should have a hat on when she goes to the 
movies. 

ANNOUNCER—What would you wear if you had a date with 
a boy and he had not even given you a hint as to what was 
on the program for that night? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—Sport clothes. Skirt and sweater, low 
heeled shoes with hose and a hat. Sport clothes usually 
go anywhere. If you wear this kind of outfit, you can go 
dancing, to the movies, or roller skating and look all right. 
ANNOUNCER—I want four of you to enter into this one. 
One of you will be a boy, one a girl, one a telephone oper- 
ator and one will be the girl’s mother. The boy is to call 
the girl on the phone to ask her for a date. He gives his 
number to the telephone operator and she rings his number. 
The girl’s mother answers the phone so he must ask for the 
girl. Do you understand? O. K. let’s start now. You'll 
have to use your own technique on this. 

‘TELEPHONE OPERATOR—What number please? 

Bov—866 

‘TELEPHONE OPERATOR—I’m sorry, the line is busy. 
Boy—All right, thank you. 

(pause of a few seconds) 

‘TELEPHONE OPERATOR—Number please? 

Boy—866 

MorHErR—Hello, this is Mrs. Smith speaking. 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Master Lessons on Meat 


1. Pork Liver... high nutritive value at low cost 


pi Lee LP pg 


ye 
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Variety Meats 


LIVERS: Beef, Pork, Lamb, Veal 
Cooking Methods: Braise (beef 
or pork); Fry or Broil (amb 
or veal) 


Beef 

Cooking Methods: Braise (may 
be stuffed) ; Cook in water (may 
be baked after water cooking) 


KIDNEYS: Beef, Pork, Lamb, 
i Veal 

Cooking Methods: Cook in 

water; Stew or Broil (beef or 

pork) ; Broil (amb or veal) 


@ HEARTS: Lamb, Pork, Veal, 


SWEETBREADS: Lamb, Veal, 
(¥) ab amb, Vea 


Cooking Methods: Precook. 
Braise; Fry; Broil 


TONGUE: Beef, Veal, Pork, 
Lamb 
Cooking Method: Cook in 
water 


GB BRAINS: Lamb, Pork, Veal, 
Beef 


Cooking Methods: Precook. 
Cream; Scramble; Fry 


TRIPE: Beef 

Cooking Methods: Precook. 
Broil; Fry; Stew (or use in 
soup) 





OXTAILS: Beef 
Cooking Methods: Braise; Use 
in soup 





1 Ib. pork liver, slice 
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BRAISED PORK LIVER 
WITH VEGETABLES 


2 scraped carrots, diced 

6 pared potatoes, sliced 
4" thick 

1 onion, diced 

1 c. tomato juice 

1 c. boiling water 


¥%" thick 
2 tbsp. flour 
34 tsp. salt 
¥ tsp. pepper 
4 tbsp. lard 
Ask for liver from young porkers. Cut liver into 2- 
inch squares. Roll in combined flour, salt and pep- 
per. Brown in lard. Remove liver from pan. Put 
carrots, potatoes and onion into pan. Brown 
slightly. Add liver, tomato juice and boiling water 
to vegetables. Cover and simmer gently on top of 
range for 14 hrs., or until tender, Thicken gravy, 
if desired. 
MENU 
Braised Pork Liver with Vegetables 
Orange and Water Cress Salad 
Whole Wheat Rolls 
Baked Cup Custards with Berry Sauce 
Milk Coffee 





This Seal means that all 
statements made in this 
advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical 
Association. 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 


Council. Z 
on Foods Z 














AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


| f 
| epee! 
F KIT FOR CLASSROOM USE 
. . NAME... 
| Each Kit consists of 25 four-page, 
| 81% x 11-inch, illustrated folders ADDRESS 
| for students, covering Variety 
| Meats in greatly expanded form. a ee 


Also see Listing No. 7 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


THE NUTRITIONAL IMPORTANCE 
OF PORK LIVER 


Liver holds a unique place because of its 
exceptional combination of nutritional val- 
ues. It is a protein food of the first rank. It 
is among the best sources of iron. It is a 
rich source of many vitamins. It supplies 
many of the minerals required by the body, 
except calcium. 


With the realization of liver’s high nutri- 
tional value came also the realization that 
it is one of the outstanding “protective” 
foods, the foods that guard us against de- 
ficiency disease. In consequence nutrition- 
ists began to recommend that it be served 
at least once a week on the family table. 


The result has been an extraordinary de- 
mand for calf liver. What the average home- 
maker does not realize is that pork liver is 
fully as rich in complete high-quality pro- 
teins, in vitamins A, B, and G, and in min- 
erals (especially iron), yet is available at a 
very moderate price. 


COOKING METHODS 

Pork liver may be used in the same ways as 
beef, calf and lamb liver. Properly cooked, 
its flavor is as delicious as that of other 
liver. Because it is not as mild as calf liver, 
it is best sliced quite thin, and may be 
cooked by braising rather than by broiling 
or frying. Like all other pork, liver should 
of course be cooked thoroughly to bring out 
its fine flavor, but it should not be cooked 
too long or at too high a temperature. 

When it is to be ground or chopped, han- 
dling is easier if it is first dropped into boil- 
ing water and simmered for 4 few minutes, 
before grinding. 
To Braise Whole: Soak first in cold salted 
water for 14 hr. Then remove outside mem- 
brane. Dredge with flour; brown in bacon 
fat. Add desired seasonings. (Vegetables 
may be cooked with the liver—tomatoes, 
celery, cubed potatoes, onions, carrots.) 
Place vegetables in casserole, with the liver 
on top. Add % cup of liquid. Cover and 
cook on top of range or in slow oven (300° F.) 
for about 30 min. per lb. 

A little lemon juice, tomato juice or vine- 
gar may be added to the liver, after brown- 
ing, if desired. 


American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Send me 1 Classroom Kit of your folders on Variety Meats. 








»ACH month Practical Home Eco- 

4 nomics reviews an average of ten 
books. These books are read and re- 
viewed, in so far as_ possible, by 
specialists in the subject matter field in 
which the book is written. For ex- 
ample: Martha Westfall, Director of 
Homemaking Education for the New 
York City Public Schools, reviews 
many of the education textbooks; 
Frances Mauck, Assistant Professor 
of Textiles and Clothing at Ohio State 
University, reviews books on textiles 
and clothing; Lulu Graves, consulting 
dietitian and author of several books 
in her field, reviews foods and nutri- 
tion books. These reviews are signed 
with the reviewer’s full title. When two 
books by the same reviewer appear in 
one issue, the second review is signed 
with initials only in order to conserve 
space. Unsigned book reviews are pre- 
pared by the editorial staff of the 
magazine. 

In each case, the full title of the 
book, the author’s name, the publisher, 
the price and the number of pages are 
given. Books are reviewed as soon as 
possible after publication, often within 
a month or two. Seldom is a book re- 
viewed later than six months after pub- 
lication. 

In preparing these reviews for you, 
the reviewer endeavors to give an 
impartial estimate of the book. In some 
cases she compares the book with others 
in the field. If it is a revised edition, 
the book is compared with the previous 
edition. Included in the review is some- 
thing about the author (if that infor- 
mation will help the reader in deter- 
mining the book’s value), the scope 
of the book and a statement on phy- 
sical features such as format, index, 
illustrations and bibliography. 

All of this information is boiled down 
to as few words as possible to save 
your reading time and to facilitate 
ready reference when you use our list- 
ing of current books for the selection 
of text and reference books. (See front 
cover and page 245 of your July- 
August Practical Home Economics). 

If additional information about any 
book is desired we are always glad 
to give it. 
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Do You Want to be a Nurse? 
By Dorothy Sutherland 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 186 


In “Do You Want to be a Nurse” 
the profession of nursing is presented 
from an objective point of view, 
warmed by the interest the writer evi- 
dently feels in her subject. 

The difficulties inherent in nursing 
as a career are not minimized — but 
neither are the rewards, while the im- 
portance of choesing a good school and 
the discussion of standards for such 
schools are well handled. 

The nursing profession should be 
appreciative of such an_ interpretive 
text at this time. It will be of value 
to every vocational counselor and pros- 
pective student of nursing. 

—Reviewed by HitpA M. Torrop 
Director, Ballard School for Nursing 











Food ’n’ Fun for the Invalid 


By Florence LaGanke Harris 
and Dorothy A. Ridler 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 255 






Education for Economic 
Competence in Grades I to VI 
By Ruth Wood Gavian 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
Price $2.10 Pp. 190. 


Every high school home economics 
instructor interested in the economic 
education background of the pupils who 
enter her classes should read this book 
and pass it on to teachers in grades I 
through VIII. 

There is much to think about in the 
seventeen-page introduction and many 
suggestions under Topics in General 
and Social Studies Courses which can 
be used to advantage in both the Junior 
and senior high schools. 

In addition to an analysis of existing 
courses of study and a summary of 
findings, the author presents definite 
conclusions and recommendations for 
improving education for economic com- 
petence. There is also a fourteen-page 
bibliography including books, bulletins, 
and courses now being given for the 
purpose of educating for economic com- 


petence. 





The two sections of this clever and helpful aid to the home nurse are called, re- 
spectively, Food for the Invalid and Fun and Comfort for the Invalid. ‘The first 
section gives valuable information on diets, trays, recipes, nutritional facts and fig- 


ures, and special diets including food for the person who is allergic, the person 


who is overweight and the person who is diabetic. 


The second section (pages 199-241 )gives all sorts of pointers on the room for 


“patience.” It also contains gift suggestions for the invalid and practical suggestions 
for keeping the patient who must “stay put” busy and happy. 

Each chapter is headed by an amusing sketch like the two shown above. There 
are helpful charts throughout and an adequate index. 

Florence LaGanke Harris has written many home economics textbooks and cook 
books. Dorothy Ridler is a dietitian for the Welfare Foundation of Cleveland. 
Together they have authored a book which should play an important part in 


hastening the invalid’s return to health. 
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Nutrition 

By Fern Silver 

D. Appleton-Century, New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 168 

As an introductory text for high 
schools, this book is well suited to 
eleventh and twelfth year students. It 
contains a good practical treatment of 
the basic principles of nutrition, the 
elements necessary for health, why and 
how these elements are important and 
what occurs when any of them are 
commonly deficient in the diet. 

The book is well written in under- 
standable terms. The text is supple- 
mented throughout with good photo- 
graphs, numerous tables and suggestions 
for further experimentation. The chap- 
ter on minerals is more complete than 
is usually found in books of this nature. 
The discussion of vitamins is compre- 
hensive and, better still, it is simple, 
direct and clear. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves, Con- 
sulting Dietitian and Educational Ad- 
visor to Practical Home Economics 


Russian Cook Book 

For American Homes 
Gaynor Maddox, Editor-in-chief 
Russian War Relief, New York 
Price $1.00 Pp. 94. 


Russian recipes with, as the editors 
proclaim “an 
Notable Russians and friends of Rus- 


sia in this country have contributed 


American accent.” 


favorite recipes which they have suc- 
cessfully adapted to our markets. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of this supplement 


to good eating go to the Russian War 
1 


Relief. 


What to Eat—How to Prepare It 

What to Wear—How to Make It 
By Bess V. Oerke 
McCormick-Mathers Co., Wichita 
Price 60c each. Pp. 119 and 140. 


These food and clothing workbooks 
are keyed for use in conjunction with 
various leading textbooks. The cloth- 
ing workbook contains four units; the 
food workbook, ten. Each unit includes 
problems and questions, with suggested 
page references where pupils may find 
the answers. Instructions are clear and 
complete, well amplified by 
and diagrams. (See 


drawings 


page 321) 


It's The War 


difficulties due to 
troop movements and shipments of war 





P : 
Transportation 


material may delay your copy of Prac- 
Sorry! 


tical Home Economics. 
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We'll gladly send you 

a clean, fresh copy of 

this useful handbook 
for educators 


“VITAMIN RETENTION BY ELECTRIC COOKING” answers 
dozens of timely questions on better nutrition. It contains the 
results of hundreds of tests and assays, with full details on 
methods and equipment used by an eminent, independent re- 
search laboratory to find out exactly how cooking methods affect 


the vitamin content of foods. 


If you missed our previous offer to send a free copy of this 
helpful 16-page manual to anyone interested in better nutrition, 
or if you would like a fresh copy for the new school year, mail 


the coupon today. 


Westinghouse 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION 


Name 


Organization 


Address 


Also see Listing No, 175 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


Home Economics Dept. 2025 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your 16-page manual “Vitamin 

Retention by Electric Cooking.” 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 











































Educational booklets, of interest to Home 
Economics Teachers, wil! be sent free on 
receipt of the special coupon in 

the colored supplement. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. tTrademark 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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How to Make Historic American 
Costumes 
By Mary Evans 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 178 


The preface to How to Make His- 
toric American Costumes by Mary 
Evans, states that all the directions tor 
making the costumes are based on two 
readily obtainable patterns, a simple 
shirtwaist for women and a pajama 
suit for men. 


The text, the illustrations of cos- 
tumes as worn and the line drawings 
of cutting and construction processes 
are clear in themselves and clearly re- 
lated, so that even an inexperienced 
person could follow them. 


The periods included range from 
that of the American Indian and Es- 
kimo through that of the 19th century. 


An appendix gives brief suggestions 
for fabrics, dyeing and construction 
techniques. There is a brief bibliog- 
raphy and a usable index. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAauck 

Assistant Professor, Textiles and 

Clothing, Ohio State University and 

advisor to Practical Home Economics 


Why is a Dress? 


By Elizabeth Hawes 
The Viking Press, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 184 


A foreword to the final chapter of 
“Why is a Dress” gives this summary 
of the book: 


“That all American women may 
have beautiful clothes, all American 
clothes designers will have to be able 
to express the social life of their time 
by producing finished garments which 
move with the rhythm of the bodies of 
their wearers. All it takes to do this 
is a head that understands life, hands 
that can cut material into the shape 
of life and a heart that feels the beau- 
tiful and can bring it to all women 
in their clothes.” 

In her usual direct and often frankly 
prejudiced way, Elizabeth Hawes 
States that the field for American de- 
signers is, and will be, the mass pro- 
duction field; that the custom-made era 
is closed; that designers must be psy- 
chologists, sociologists, economists, art- 
ists, craftsmen and students of human 
anatomy. To her, the designer’s task 
is not complete until the finished gar- 
ment has made the wearer happy. 

The book is amusing in style and 
thought-provoking in content. 
—Reviewed by Frances F. Mauck, 
(Concluded on page 332) 
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Fit this timely 





FABRIC CONSERVATION PROJECT 


into your Home 


Next to food, there's probably no 


* other subject of more universal inter- 


est today to your students than fabric 
conservation. Wearing apparel must 
last these days as never before. And 
proper washing care is unquestion- 
ably one of the biggest factors in 
keeping washable garments wearable 
and presentable. 

Correct washing procedure for sweat- 
ers and dress fabrics —two types of 
garments which require scientific wash- 
ing care— make up this new educa- 
tional material offered free by the 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Home Economics Dept. 


Economics 


Program 


makers of Ivory Flakes. Printed on 
single sheets which fit the regulation 
note book, the washing directions are 
written in a. simple, understandable 
style, suitable for classroom instruction. 
Appropriate illustrations help visualize 
the successive steps in the washing 
process, 

Because of the timeliness of the sub- 
ject, we believe that this fabric con- 
servation material has a place in every 
well-rounded Home Economics pro- 
gram. You can readily decide upon 
its adaptability to your curriculum by 
sending for a sample set. 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 














Leading makers of famous sweaters, washable dress- > 


es, lingerie, girdles, gloves and many other manu- 
facturers of fine washable things advise Ivory Flakes 
care. Because they know that this fast-dissolving 
flake form of pure, gentle Ivory Soap provides safe 
care for fine washable garments... for delicate 


materials and soft colors. New Ivory Flakes are 


Double-Quick—dissolve twice as fast! 











Also see Listing No. 165 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 









LIBRARY consumer corner has 

been set up in the public library 
at Long Beach, California, as a joint 
project of the Adult Education De- 
partment, the City Defense Council, 
the public libraries and the University 
Women’s Club. Adult volunteers, after 
preliminary training in a consumer 
education course, serve as consultants 
at the consumer corner from 9 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. They give information on 
consumer problems of income planning, 
meal planning, nutrition, better buy- 
manship, use of substitutes and help 
with other civilian wartime problems. 


* 


Connecticut College students of home 
economics have developed a well or- 
ganized nutrition program as a con- 
tribution to the country’s war effort. 
Through a series of radio broadcasts 
titled “Victory via the Kitchen”, these 
students are giving information on 
sugar substitutes, data on food values 
and advice on packing box lunches for 
school children and industrial workers. 
Working with the New London Public 
Schools and the Connecticut State 
Board of Education, they are assisting 
with classes in nutrition for mothers 
and school children. 


* 


A school survey in Elmira, New 
York, showed that often very young 
girls are preparing the evening meal 
as a result of the employment of both 
parents in defense industries. To give 
this group needed assistance, special 
home economics classes for fourth, 
fifth and sixth grade girls have been 
organized. 


* 


High school home economics classes 
are, at last, getting into the limelight. 
In a recent issue of Saturday Evening 
Post, Robert Carson, author of “The 
Bride Saw Red”, has his heroine say, 
“In high school I got an A in the 
home economics class. You’d be sur- 
prised what they teach girls nowadays.” 
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The Immaculata College Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania, recently presented its 
fourth annual fashion show in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Student commentators gave a spritely 
note to the showing of dress groups, 
calling each dress by name, as: Shore 
Leave, Sunday Special, Fancy Free, 
Peaches and Cream, Check and Double 
Check, Trustworthy, South Bend, 
Spring Tonic and White Admiral. 

















The New York Assembly defeatea 
the Rapp bill which would have pro- 
vided for retirement of New York 
City teachers at 65 instead of at 70. 


* 


Wartime health is the subject of 
four new loan packets offered by the 
Information Exchange on Education in 
Wartime, United States Office of 
Education. Titled, respectively, The 
Problem, The School’s Contribution, 
Organization for Community Action, 
Malaria, these packets are loaned with 
no cost to the borrower for a period 
of two weeks with franked labels fur- 
nished for their return. 


* 


War Films, a mimeographed anno- 
tated catalog of films immediately 
related to the war effort, may be 
obtained free from the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Government Films, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This catalog lists 64 films which may 
be secured on a free-loan basis. ‘The 
only charge attached is the transporta- 
tion costs from and to the nearest dis- 
tribution points. Most of the subjects 
are available on both 16mm. and 35mm. 
sound films. 

A list of other war films is given 
on page 325. 


The American Dietetic Association 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel Statler in Detroit on 
October 19-22. 

All of the sessions of this meeting 
are planned to provide the dietitian 
with the greatest possible aid in play- 
ing her part under the difficult circum- 
stances imposed by the war. 

Plans for increasing the number of 
trained dietitians available for Army 
service as well as for civilian service 
will be discussed. 

The best methods of teaching nutri- 
tion to the public and the most effec- 
tive means whereby the dietetic pro- 
fession can be of help to the Red Cross 
will be studied at this meeting. Ways 
of helping the dietitian serve most 
effectively in hospitals, schools and in- 
dustrial cafeterias will also be studied. 

Many key people in state and local 
groups are planning to attend this 
meeting. They are asked to bring their 
contributions in planning future action. 
It is also expected that they will take 
note of information available in pre- 
pared papers and round-table discus- 
sions which they can disseminate to 
those dietitians in their local groups 
who, through pressure of work, are 
unable to attend this meeting. 


* 


Soon after November 1, the United 
States Government will start paying 
millions of dollars monthly to the 
wives, children, parents and other de- 
pendents of men in the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and Marine Corps. 

Application blanks for this financial 
help may be filed either by the service 
man or his dependents, but to avoid 
delay and duplication the Government 
prefers that the service man applies. 
If he doesn’t, his dependents can obtain 
blanks from Army posts, Navy bases, 


(Concluded on page 330) 


Dates to Remember 
September 28 to October 2—War Rec- 


reation Congress, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

October 19 to 22—American Dietetic 
Association Convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit, Michigan. 

November 5 to 7—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Virginia. 

November 8 to 14—American Educa- 
tion Week. 
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Time for Discussion 
(Continued from page 289) 





printed material on the technique of 
group discussion—reading, sifting and 
evaluating, in the light of its usefulness. 
Through the Department he is making 
available a conversational discussion 
and evaluation of this material, item by 
item. In Group Discussion and Its 
Techniques: A Bibliographical Review, 
he shows which is best for what and 
for whom, indicating which is of espe- 
cial interest to teachers, which to re- 
ligious leaders, to librarians, to business 
men and women, and to discussion- 
group members. 

Group discussion may be called a 
new technique in education but, of 
course, it is as old as our country. 
The New England town meeting has 
always drawn on farm as well as vil- 
lage families for its selectmen. Whole 
families have come from the further 
reaches of the township, on foot and 
by horse and buggy, and even in lum- 
ber wagons, to attend and to take vocal 
part in the town meetings in which 
questions of schools, roads, taxes and 
community welfare were to be con- 
sidered and settled. In earlier days 
they were often all-day meetings with 
dinner on the grounds. More recently 
radio town meetings have made their 
ways known far and wide, in a glori- 
fied form. Then, too, cross-roads store 
and cracker-box discussions have per- 
sisted through generations in many a 
locality the country over. 

Now suddenly something of the same 
sort becomes one of the most expedi- 
ent forms of wartime adult education. 
It is seized upon, but with care, that 
its spontaneity may be retained and 
nourished. 
ineness 


For spontaneity and genu- 
are life-giving characteristics 
of discussion techniques. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 


Conducting Group Discussion by David 
E. Lindstrom. University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, Urbana. Ex- 
tension publication RSE-3. 1939. 

The Corner Stone of Democracy, The 
Discussion Group by John Macdonald. 
The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 1939. 

Discussion Methods Explained and Illus- 
trated by J. V. Garland and C. F. 
Phillips. H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. 1940. $1.25 


Discussion Pamphlets. U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Free of charge. 


Suggestion for Group Discussion Lead- 
ers. 
Group 


Suggestions for Discussion 


Members. 
Organization of Groups for Discussion 
and Action. 1942. 

A Handbook for Discussion Leaders by 
George V. Denny, Jr. Town Hall, 
New York City. 25c 

How to Plan Discussion Programs by 


R. A. Polson. Cornell University, Ith- 
aca. Extension bulletin 419. 1939. 


How to Lead Adult Groups in Solving 








1 Special fluted 
edge that keeps 
the juice and fla- 
vor in your pies. 








MATCHED MIXING BOWL SET 


The newest style in mixing bowls. 
Perfect for mixing, baking, serving 
and storing. Designed for hand 
beater or electric mixer. Fit the hand 
for firm grip. Nested to save space. 
They'll be used every day in school 
or home kitchen. 


A SET OF THREE 
only 95¢ 





Also see Listing No. 139 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 





Their Own Problems by D. M. Hall. 
University of Illinois, College of Agri- 
culture, Urbana. Extension publication 
ES1120. 1940. 


Organization of Groups for Discussion 
and Action by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C. 1942. 


Shall We Discuss? by Paul C. Taff. Iowa 
State College, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Ames. 1940. 


Talking it Through: a Manual for Dis- 
cussion National Education 
Association, Department of Secondary 
School Principals, Washington. 1938. 


Groups. 





In class or at home the 
new PYREX “‘Flavor- 
Saver’ pie plate has 






: many extra uses! 


; only A5¢ 


10 IN. SIZE 






3 PYREX Brand 
Glass that bakes 
brown, crisp crusts 
every time. 


2 Neat, decora- 
tive, easy-to-hold 
handles for ad- 


ded convenience. 


Set of 3— Nested together 
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WEAPONS FOR 
"The Battle Of 
Better Nutrition’ 


ETTER NUTRITION is America’s 

most important “Home Front” job. 

For to be truly strong we must know, 
prepare and eat the right foods. 


Government agencies, national, state 
and local, are cooperating to improve 
basic diets. Food authorities are im- 
proving basic foods. They are a// look- 
ing to America’s home economics teach- 
ers and leaders to help carry the ban- 
ner of better nutrition to thousands and 
thousands of homes. 


To assist you in your vital part in this 
program, the makers of Maca Yeast 
have prepared a series of valuable 
teaching helps. These “weapons in the 
battle of better nutrition” are yours 
free. Send for them now. 


* 


“Batters and Doughs 
with Fast Granular 
Yeast.” For Teachers 
only. Gives interest- 
ing and authoritative 
information on the 
peculiarities, advan- 
tages, limitations and 
versatility of all bak- 
ing ingredients. We 
know of no other 
book that covers the 
subject socompletely. 


* 
“Simplified Baking 
Step by Step”—For 
both beginning and 
advanced classes. 

x 
“Maca Made.” Teach- 
er’s recipe book.Com- 
plete and beautifully 
illustrated in color. 

* 
“Ingredients and Procedure for Bread Making’ 
—a firm foundation in the art of making 
good bread. 





’ 


* 


“Oven Melodies’’— 
Recipes for students. 
More than a score of 
useful, basic recipes 
with procedures. 


* 





“Loaf With Maca”— Special sound 
movie. Loaned on application. 
(You simply pay ex- SS 
press charges.) Use 5 
your own projector. 










Do This Now! 


Write a letter or post card today. Send 
a list of the material you want. Be sure 
to state number of students in your 
breadmaking classes. 


Address: 

Home Economics Department 
NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1752 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











Also see Listing No. 51 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 








Training for Homemaking 

Alert to meet war emergencies, voca- 
tional home economics focuses its atten- 
tion on practical training for better nu- 
trition, school lunches, consumer prob- 
lems arising from rationing, and instruc- 
tion in home nursing, health and child 
care. 

1. Funds for training—$14,500,000, 1/2 
Federal, 2/3 State and local (not includ- 
ing buildings and equipment). 

2. Girls and women enrolled—871,891. 

3. Schools offering instruction—about 
12,000. 

4. Full-time and part-time teachers and 
supervisors—about 15,000. 

Administered by the United States 
Office of Education and operated through 


State Boards for Vocational Education. 
OrFice oF Epucation Report, March, 1942. 





Home Economics Education 
Re-evaluated 

Home economics education in the States 
was re-evaluated during the year, with 
a view to determining how it could most 
effectively assist families in solving prob- 
lems created by the national defense pro- 
gram. Special emphasis was placed on 
such instructional programs as discus- 
sions on democratic living, nutrition, 
methods of building up family morale, 
housing problems, and health and home 
nursing. 

Home economics teachers gave increas- 
ing attention to homemaking programs 
for older youth and adults. Day school 
teachers often participated in an advis- 
ory capacity in part-time or adult pro- 
grams in home economics conducted by 
special local or itinerant teachers. Su- 
pervisors in a number of states arranged 
with school administrators for home eco- 
nomics teachers to be freed of responsi- 
bility for teaching other subjects. As 
a result of this arrangement teachers 
have had time to get acquainted with the 
families of their students, and to give 
them an understanding of school and 
home programs sponsored by home eco- 
nomics departments in high schools, as 
well as to offer better integrated courses 
in home economics training for youth and 
adults. In some states arrangements were 
made for the use of high school home 
economics departments one afternoon a 
week, for consultation service. 

Almost 33,000 boys received instruction 
in home economics subjects in exchange 
classes, in mixed classes for boys and 
girls, and in classes for boys only. 

As a result of the policy adopted in a 
number of states, home economics teach- 
ers are being employed on a_ twelve 
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months’ basis. This has given teachers 
an opportunity to learn the home back- 
grounds of their students by visiting them 
at their homes during the summer vaca- 
tion period and, from the information 
gained in these visits, to give students 
special guidance in their home project 
activities. 

—Excerpt from Epucation For Victory 
Federal Aid for Education 
(Senate Bill S.1313) 

One adult in every seven in America 
over twenty-five years of age has less 
than a fourth-grade education, according 
to the United States Census for 1940. 
These people are functionally illiterate. 
By May 1942 the Army had rejected 
150,000 men—fifteen divisions of men who 
were physically acceptable—because they 
did not have a fourth-grade education. 
At the same time, hundreds of thousands 
of our young men who are mentally fit 
have been rejected because they were 
physically unfit. 

The Federal Government is asking for 
the conservation of rubber and gasoline, 
of tires, scrap iron and other materials. 
These are vital in our all-out effort to 
win the war, but human resources are 
more so. Is it not time for the Federal 
Government to spend a few million dol- 
lars a year in the development of the 
man power and the woman power which 
is vital to winning the war and the peace 
which is to follow? The need for general 
Federal aid for education in states which 
are unable to support an adequate school 
system is amply documented. 

Senate Bill S.1313 has been approved 
during the summer by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and is 
now on the Senate calendar. Unified ef- 
fort and vigorous action will secure 
passage in the Senate. The most difficult 
problem is in the House. There is one 
way this measure can be put through the 
House. That is to elect in November men 
who are committed favorably to this 
bill. 

Home economists can help to make this 
bill a law in 1942 by writing to their 
state United States senator for a copy of 
Senate Bill 1313 and asking him to vote 
for it. They can write to their congress- 
man and ask him to vote for Federal 
labor education when the Bill is intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. 
They can write their State Departments 
of Education to ascertain exactly what 
this bill will do for the schools in their 
state and their community. They can pass 
this information on to others in their 
school and their community so that all 
may unite to help win this battle for edu- 
cation. 
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War Films Tell the Story 
On the Home Front 


HoME Front. 1 reel. $1.50 a day; $3.00 a 
week 
.a survey of the range of women’s 
activities in Canada. Parallels close- 
ly the recommendations of our own 
program for 
shows the 


Civilian Defense 


women’s activities and 
relation of women’s organizations 


to the defense program. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 1 reel. $1.50 a day; 
$3.00 a week 
. necessity of continuing and coordin- 
ating social services under wartime 
conditions. How the health of chil- 
dren and expectant mothers is pro- 
tected through the medical services 
and nursery schools of the welfare 
centers in England. 


WoMEN IN DEFENSE. 1 reel. $1.50 a day; 
$3.00 a week 
...the various roles women are assum- 
ing in the United States war effort. 
Principal sequences show women of 
industry and 


science, Women in 


women in the voluntary services. 
A CHILD WENT Fortu. 2 reels. $3.00 a 
day; $6.00 a week 
.admirable setting and_ techniques 
for nursery school situated in old 


farm house. Suggests ways children 


could be cared for if evacuation of ; 


American cities becomes necessary. 
CHILDREN FROM Overseas. 1 reel. $1.50 
a day; $3.00 a week 
...the early phases of evacuation of 
children from England to Canada 





the problems of placement and care 
of children in foster homes. 
Five AND UNperR. 2 reels. $3.00 a day; 
$6.00 a week 
... With the women of Britain vitally 
needed in war industries, the care 
of three million children under five 
problem. 
Working mothers are turning to 
the nursery schools, the city day 


has become an_ acute 


nurseries and the country resident 
nurseries which are caring for the 
children’s health and education. 


ToMorrow Is THEIRS. 1 reel. $1.50 a day; 
$3.00 a week 
. adaptation of high school programs 
to present war problems in Britain 
and to the evacuation of high school 
age boys and girls to the country. 
VILLAGE ScHooL. 1 reel. $1.50 a day; 
$3.00 a week 
. how a British school in a rural set- 
ting dealt with children evacuated 
from the cities. The film suggests 
important child activities in connec- 
tion with war effort and pays trib- 
ute to the role of the teacher. 


—These films are available from the New York 
University Film Library, 71 Washington Square 
South, New York City. Unless otherwise noted, 
all films are l6mm. sound. Book now for use 
tm the fall. 
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“Yy), Lif ° 
e your practical cookery 
booklets” SAY HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS* 


The makers of Crisco are gratified 
by the enthusiastic reception Home 
Economics teachers have given the 
Cookery booklets during the last 
three years. More than 60% of the 
teachers who ordered these booklets 


| when first they were published found 


| 


| 


them so practical for classroom in- 
struction that they have re-ordered 
each succeeding year. 


Because of this conclusive evidence 
of their popularity, the booklets will 
be made available again this year— 
with a number of timely revisions. 


Added to the booklets on cakes and 
pies, for example, are several new 


| sugar-saving recipes. Included in the 





*And Re-Orders 
year-after-year 


confirm it. 








pie booklet is Crisco’s simple new 
pastry method which makes it so easy 
for students to turn out tender, flaky 
pie crust the first time. Information in 
the Cooking Fats and Frying Facts 
booklets will be of unusual interest 
at this time because it ties in with 
our Government’s current campaigns 
on fat conservation and nutritional 
values. 


You will find the material in these 
authoritative booklets well adapted 
to the instruction of both beginning 
and advanced students. Sample sets 
are now being distributed. If you 
have not already received your free 
copies, write for them. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept. 


Ohio 


Ivorydale, 
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@ Send for 
FREE BOOK 
describing uses 
of Baking Soda, 
and a free set of 


colored bird cards. 








Tci's one secret for good soda biscuits 
and that’s in the leavening. Use Baking 
Soda (Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand) with 
sour milk* for it’s the leavening action of 
this combination that gives soda biscuits 
just the right moisture, soft crumb and deli- 
cious flavor. 

You ought to serve this old American fa- 
vorite frequently, for Baking Soda biscuits 
are so good in so many ways—as hotbread; 
with butter, syrup or a sweet spread, swim- 
ming in gravy, or as a shortcake with 
crushed fruits. Here's a tested recipe for 
soda biscuits for you to try. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
and |/ teaspoon salt, and sift again. Cut in 
4 tablespoons shortening. Add enough 
*sour milk or buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 34 cup. Turn onto floured 
board and knead. Roll 1/2 inch thick. Cut 
with biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(475° F.) 12 minutes. 


* NOTE: If sour milk is not available, 
add to 3% cup of sweet milk one table- 
spoon of vinegar (preferably white vine- 
gar as it makes a whiter biscuit), or one 
tablespoon of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 





CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 























Information, Please 
(Continued from page 316) 





Boy—This a Bob Brown, Mrs. Smith. Is Lois home? 
MorHeEr—Yes, she is Bob, just a minute and I'll call her to 
the phone. 

Girt—Hello, this is Lois speaking. 

Boy—Hello, Lois, this is Bob. I called to see if I could 
take you to the show this evening, that is, if you have 
nothing else planned. 

Girt—I don’t have anything planned and I think that would 
be a grand idea, Bob. 

Boy—What time shall I call for you? 

Girt—Oh, about eight o’clock. 

Boy—O. K. I’ll see you at eight then. Goodbye and thanks 
for saying yes. 

ANNOUNCER—You people in the audience could probably 
offer some criticism about this conversation. ‘There was 
one thing that the boy did that was very important though. 
He told the girl what he had planned for her and then 
asked if she had already planned something. Some boys 
ask what the girl is doing that night and the girl does not 
know how to answer. 

Well, we had better get back to the questions now. You 


| all know the boy should walk on the outside near the curb. 
| The girl should walk on the inside. When they cross to the 
| other side of the street and the boy must change sides, he 
| walks behind the girl and gets on the outside—but—as you 
| look at these two sets of people—which is right, set #1 or 


Also see Listing No. 18 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 


#2? 

(Set #1 walks onto the stage. One girl is walking between 
two boys.) 

(Set #2 walks onto the stage. 
inside and the two boys on the outside.) 

ONE OF EXPERTS—Set #1 is right. The girl should walk 
between the two boys. 

ANNOUNCER—Which is right of the next two sets of people, 


The girl is walking on the 


| set #3 or set #4? 


(Set #3 walks onto the stage. One boy is walking on th 
outside, and two girls on the inside.) 

(Set #4 walks on the stage. One boy is walking between 
two girls.) 

ONE OF EXPERTS—Set #3 is right. The boy should walk 
on the outside. His date should walk next to him and her 
girl friend next to her. 

ANNOUNCER—Now for some questions on speaking. Who 
should speak first, the boy or the girl? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—The girl. By speaking first, she gives the 
boy permission to speak to her. This is for new acquaint- 
ances only. 

ANNOUNCER—Should you speak to older people by saying 
“mf 

ONE OF ExPERTS—No, you should say, “hello” or “how do 
you do.” 

ANNOUNCER—Now for our next question. When a boy 
and girl are together, who should open the doors? 

ONE OF EXPERTS—The boy should open the doors. When 
getting into a car, the boy opens the door for the girl and 
then closes it after she is in. He goes around the car to get 
in. When getting out of the car, the boy steps out first, 
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comes around the car and opens the door tor the girl. 
When entering a theater, the girl waits at the door for the 
boy and after he has bought the tickets, he comes and opens 
the door; she enters first. 

ANNOUNCER—What does the girl do for all this service? 
ONE OF EXPERTS—She should stand on the side of the door 
where it will be easiest to enter. She should give a nod of 
thanks to the boy for opening the door for her. 
ANNOUNCER—Now, we'll have some more acting. We want 
you to tell us what the people are doing wrong in this set-up. 
(A boy is sitting in a chair. Two girls enter. 
introduces the two by saying, “Johnny, this is Fay. Fay, 
The boy still sits.) 

ONE OF EXPERTS—The boy should have risen on the ap- 
proach of the two girls. The girl should have introduced the 
two by saying, 
is Fay Jones.” 


this is Johnny.” 


“Fay, this is Johnny Smith. Johnny, this 
ANNOUNCER—What are two good rules to follow in so- 
cial conversation? 
ONE OF EXPERTS—Answer all questions with full sentences. 
When a question is asked of you, answer it and then ask the 
person to whom you are talking a question. This helps to 
keep a conversation going. 
ANNOUNCER—Can one of you give me some little poem con- 
cerning manners? 
ONE OF EXPERTS—Pauline Winters wrote a cute one in class 
the other day. 
Look your best when you have a date, 
Be trim and neat and don’t be late. 

ONE oF ExPERTS—She wrote another stanza to that. 

Chew your gum noisily and you will find 

Your best boy friend will leave you far behind. 
ANNOUNCER—Both of those were very much to the point. 
Now I’d like to close our program this morning with an- 
other little poem. 

Politeness is to do and say 

The nicest things in the nicest way. 

It costs you nothing, so try it for fun 

And you will be liked by everyone. 


THE END 


There are many other novelty assembly programs that | 
may be patterned after well-known radio techniques and 
used advantageously to put over information to the student 
body. For example: Hobby Lobby, Double or Nothing, 
Take It or Leave It, Believe It or Not, 
sequences, Quiz Kids. 

In the preparation of assembly programs of this type, a 


Truth or Con- 


suitable introduction and a “clinch-the-point” conclusion can 
be substituted for the usual commercial. 

Variety shows such as Jack Benny’s, Bing Crosby’s and 
Fred Allen’s also can be successfully adapted for home 
economics publicity and for the entertainment and informa- 
tion of both pupil and adult groups. 


such programs might include the local air raid warden, the 


Guest speakers on 


county nurse, the village baker. 


Programs of this type require few props and_ little 
They can be worked out in a hurry with 


only one or two rehearsals. 


memorization. 
Repetition can be used without 
used to ham- 


becoming monotonous and quick “punch lines” 


mer home important points. 
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IT'S THE 
CONSUMER'S 
DUTY To SEEK 
SERVICEABILITY 
IN PRODUCTS 








it is the patriotic duty of consumers to use 


today 


products that have long life. With the supply of consumer goods 
limited, the longer each article lasts, the more it aids in the fight 
against inflation, shortages, rationing, and restrictions. *& Make 
serviceability and long life the principal aim of your shopping 
tours by looking for the Seal of Quality of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc. Products bearing it have been tested and certified 


for raw material content, construction, and serviceability. 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the Seal of Quality 


‘‘Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics 

Bijou Hosiery . 

Headlight and Crown Overalls 7 

Del Ware —- Floor Covering 

Girls’ Gym Suit . 

North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics ; Ne 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 

Women's Coats 

Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 
Renuzit French Dry Cleaner 

Beautyrest Mattresses 

Rayon Songette Slips 

Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA e GREENSBORO « WOONSOCKET « CHICAGO 


American Bemberg Corp. 

Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 
Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
. R, Moore Company 


orth American Rayon Corp. 
Pequot Mills 
Printz Biederman 


Radbill Oil Company 
Simmons Company 
Sussberg & Feinberg 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 








His Suit Becomes Hers 


(Continued from page 295) 





at the lower edge of skirt. The rest 
of the trousers may be used for the 
belt on the skirt, as was done in this 
case, 

Place the front pattern section on 
front of jacket, the back on back of 
jacket. 


so near the lines of original sleeve, 


A woman’s sleeve pattern is 


there should be very little trouble lay- 
ing it out. Facing of lapel comes from 
original facing. Buttonholes may be 
rewoven, or some decoration used to 
cover them. For this suit, they were 
removed and a piecing carefully seamed 
down the front to match the grain of 
material. Flap pocket was cut from 


patch pocket of man’s suit. The origi- 





FUN IN ST. LOUIS 


Moonlight Dancing on 
the Mississippi — Stream- 
lined steamboat offers 
nightly excursions! 


Broadway Hits Under the 
Stars—St.Louis’ Municipal 
Opera is world-famous! 


Major League Baseball 
Daily—Two major league 
teams... Double-headers 
weekends! 


World’s Most Amusing 
Zoo—More than a zoo... 
it’s a three-ring circus! 








rat —. 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED Gp 
rs 


car Msennox 


NEAR TO FORT LEONARD WOOD, JEFFERSON BARRACKS, SCOTT FIELD 
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nal canvas interfacing was used to line 


lapel, also the original tape to rein- 
force the edges. 

7. Keep the pieces of pattern pinned 
to the material until you are ready to 
assemble the garment. ‘This aids in 
putting the right pieces together. After 
the first fitting, machine stitch all 
seams. Sew interfacing of the lapel and 
tape the suit around the bottom, along 
the lapel, neckline and the lower edge 
of the armseye. Make the buttonholes. 

8. Second fitting. The skirt, tried 
on at the first fitting, should be com- 
pletely finished, except for the length 
which will be taken at this second 
fitting. 

9, After adjustments are made, sew 
the facing of the lapel to thé coat and 


finish the wrong side of buttonholes 


with this facing. 

10. Make the pockets. 

11. Fasten the facings to body of 
jacket. 


Step Up Wartime 
Energy with a 
St. Louis Vacation 






Tue harder you work, the more you need 
fun. And here’s where to find it...in col- 
orful, hospitable St. Louis, crossroads of 
American business and vacation trails! 


Hotel Lennox Will Help Plan Your Visit 
We'll show you what to see and do, supply 
maps, arrange tickets—or, if business brings 
you, our Business Information Bureau is 
at your service. 

At Hotel Lennox the city is at your door- 
step. You'll enjoy nationally famous food 
and drink, solid comfort in our cheerful, 
noise-proof rooms...each with bath, radio, ice 
water and guest-controlled air-conditioning. 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.75 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET! Dropacardto William 


Victor, Manager, 899 Washington Blvd., for frec 
illustrated booklet on St. Louis. 


12. Turn and sew lower edge of 
jacket. 

13. The final step in assembling the 
jacket is the sleeve. Stitch sleeve, press 
seams, turn back to wrist length. Take 
sleeve lining from the original sleeve 
lining of the man’s suit. Place lining, 
basting seam to seam; finish lining one- 
and-a-quarter bottom. 
Baste lining just below armseye. The 


inches from 


sleeve is now ready to be placed in the 
garment. After sewing and pressing, 
the jacket is ready for the next step. 

14. Now place the shoulder pads. 

15. Blouse and lining of jacket: A 
discarded pair of silk pajamas may be 
used, as with this suit, not only for 
the lining of the jacket but also for 
the blouse to be worn with the suit. 
Rip the pajamas carefully apart and 
press well all the pieces. Out of the 
top of the pajamas, cut the lining for 
the jacket; the front from the front, 
the back from the back. 

After cutting, pin the dining together 
and place over the jacket (turned in- 
side out), and fit. 
seams and press flat. 


Then sew the 
Return to the 
garment with right side of lining out. 

Then slip-stitch all outside edges. 

16. The sleeve lining is now ready 
to be sewn into the armseye. 

17. Cutting the blouse: The bodice 
of the blouse—front and back—may 
be cut from the largest part of the 
pajama trousers, right above the knees. 
Take the sleeves, short ones, from the 
very lowest part of the trousers. The 
use of little bows at the front of the 
blouse not only brings daintiness and 
femininity to the blouse but also ob- 
viates the necessity of buying buttons 
for trimming. 

The monogram on the sleeve of the 
blouse we made was cut from the 
pocket of the pajama and appliqued to 
the sleeve with the same embroidery 
stitch used in the initials. 





Esmerelda Says: 


Line your knitting bag with a re- 
movable white cloth lining which can 
be washed frequently. Then the socks, 
sweaters and scarfs you make for the 
men in khaki and blue will be kept 
clean and fresh. 

The silk tops of discarded stockings 
make good darning silk. Cut off the 
top, cut out the back seams, ravel the 
threads, then straighten the threads 
by wrapping them around a small jar 
filled with hot water and leaving them 
until the kinks are removed. 
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My, How I’ve Changed! 
(Continued from page 296) 





terest in my work, in my students and 
in other teachers. And I’m pretty sure 
they now find me a more attractive per- 
son than I was in my overweight days. 
My “before” and “after” pictures here 
tell more than I ever could about the 
streamlining process which gave me a 
brand new figure, but there are so 
many other ways in which the Course 
has helped me. 

Like a flash I now walk up the hill 
to our school with all the zip and 
spring of the students, whereas a year 
ago I had to pull up that hill—almost 
like a middle-aged school teacher! No 
wonder! I was dragging 30 too many 
pounds up with me. 

Many women think that a reducing 
diet must mean near starvation, but 
not the “Beauty-Building-Bill-of-Fare” 
outlined in the Home Success Course. 
I was allowed all I could eat, and 
more, of vitamin rich fruits and fresh 


vegetables. Incidentally, I haven’t had 
a single cold since I’ve been “eating 
as a beauty eats”, and that alone has 
saved many days of misery. My father, 
who is a dentist, has made a study of 
the effect of food on the teeth, and 
on the health in general, and he gave 
his whole-hearted approval to the new 
eating habits I have acquired. And by 
the way, the beauty food routine fits 
easily into my teaching schedule. No 





matter where you live—in an apart- 
ment of your own, or with a family or 
in a dormitory—you can, without any 
special fuss or inconvenience, follow 
the beauty-building diet. 

The posture exercises, which I now 
wouldn’t miss for a single day, have 
done amazing things for my spine and 
my feet. I can now teach all day with 
out tiring, simply because I know how 
to stand and sit correctly. And I take 
a_ half-size smaller shoe because of 
strengthened arches and reduced 
weight. This fall I 


some of these posture exercises to my 


plan to explain 


students. If every college girl and every 
teacher could make the exercises part 
of her daily routine, she would, I’m 





Lunch Boxes 
Were Made 
to Hold 
Cookies 
Like These! 


GABE OT CELLONG COMPANY GATTLE COEEL, Bite. 


SEPTEMBER, 1942 


CHOOL-DAYS are here—and plenty of 
school lunch boxes need filling! The 
preparation of these KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
cookies will make an unusually interest- 
ing and timely class subject. Crisp, 
crunchy, delicious, they have a texture 
and flavor that only ALL-BRAN can give 
them. Once you taste them, you'll know 
why we say lunch boxes were just made 
to hold cookies like these! 


Free Recipes. We'd like to send you these ex- 
tra-good cookie recipes using KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
and other ready-to-eat cereals. They're just right 
for classroom work or working at home. Write to 
Department PHE-29, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 






convinced, add at least one hundred 
percent to her appearance and vitality. 

One of the biggest thrills of my 
self-improvement campaign came when 


You 


see, up to that time I hadn’t told my 


I went home for my _ vacation. 
family a word about what I was do- 
ing. I wish you could have seen my 
father’s face when he turned me round 
and round for inspection. The pleased, 
proud look in his eyes was worth every 
minute of the hours I’d spent in cre 
ating this new Mary Kathryn. 

But I’ve been telling you about only 
the visible, physical aspects of “the new 
me.” Even more important to my hap 
piness is the psvchological side of what 
has happened to me, and how I affect 
other people. My profession and my 
social activities of course require that 
I meet many people. Lately I’ve been 
aware that I have a new sense of as 
surance when I stand before them, 
and I believe I see in them a different 
sort of interest in me. How has this 
come about? Well, maybe it’s because 
I somehow feel radiant—inside. I feel 


like a “glamour girl”. And believe me, 


it’s a glorious feeling! 

















Decorating 
The Home 


A new text for home economics 
courses by Ethel Lewis of Pratt 
The book contains 334 
outstanding illustrations. 


Institute. 


Ready in September. $4.00 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company, 
New York 





HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 
Send for our list of 24 Plays! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 





SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


with all 


offers. Free 
catalog to schools and 
teachers. Send 6c for 
first-class postage. 
Agents wanted every- 
where to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal commis- 
sions! Ask for informa- 


tion. Dept. PHE 


snecial and short-time 
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contains 63 tested recipes for dishes that are 
made extra rich in whole milk and vitamin D 
by the use of Irradiated Pet Milk. 


fies 2 Se ee a Se ee ee 






OF CHARGE 







‘FOOD FOR FITNESS 
for 2 and 4 and 6” 


.. the latest Pet Milk recipe book 

















<2 Home Economics Department, 
PET) PET MILK COMPANY 
==="! 1447i Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
adn Please send me, free of charge, one 
MILK copy of “Food for Fitness for 2 
MILE and 4 and 6.” 

I teach (subjects) =F - 
in — school (grade) 
Name 7 senilehiasthedaaabaaainibans 
Address____ 
a... 





rene 














i eS 
(Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 





Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 





Appalachian Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 291) 


News Notes 


(Continued from page 322) 





to produce cotton commercially. ‘This 
cotton is picked, the seed removed by 
hand, and the fiber carded with hand 
cards. A quilt made of this cotton, 
with a patchwork top and a lining made 
of carefully dyed flour sacks, represents 
many hours of patient toil, and is val- 
ued accordingly. 

Some clothing is made at home but, 
as it is clothing that goes to town and 
to the clothing 
has been first to discard old ways. 
better and 
shoes are usually “store bought.” But 


consolidated schools, 


Overalls, shirts, dresses 
it is customary to do repair work on 
shoes at home. 

The farmers in this region make 
most of their tools. As the money re- 
turned from their subsistence farming 
is almost nil, they are forced to live 
outside a money economy. Instead of 
wagons, most of them use sleds. The 
runners are made of trees that grew 
crooked naturally or were tied down 
and forced to grow with the proper 
curve for a sled runner. There is not 
only no money to buy a wagon but 
until recently no roads for it to run 
on. Plows, rakes, harrows, ox-yokes, 
and hoe and ax handles are homemade. 
Nor is it unusual for kitchen knives 
to be made at home. The steel in 
broken band from the lumber 
mills is shaped into excellent blades. 
Such a knife holds an edge better than 
most factory-made knives and lasts for 
several years. 


saws 


People who think they are hard hit 
by the war should go to the Appalach- 
ian Mountains. There they could learn 
a lesson in how people got along before 
we had so much. 





Minor dents and bruises in furniture 
may be removed with a damp woolen 
Place the cloth 
over the spot and press it with a hot 


cloth and a hot iron. 
iron. Repeat if necessary. 

White rings caused by setting wet 
or hot dishes on a varnished surface 
may be removed by rubbing the wood 
lightly with a piece of flannel damp- 
ened with spirits of camphor, essence of 
Fol- 


low after a few minutes with an ap- 


peppermint or ammonia water. 


plication of furniture polish. 








recruiting stations, local Army Corps 
headquarters or Washington head- 
quarters and apply in his stead. Wives 
and children need not prove their de- 
pendency but must prove their rela- 
tionship to the man. Parents, brothers, 
sisters or grandchildren have to prove 
dependency. This can be done through 
affidavits from two reputable persons. 

This allowance plan applies only to 
men in the lower paid grades. Allow- 
ances vary according to the number of 
dependents. For example: a wife gets 
$50 a month; a wife with one child, 
$62; and $10 is allowed for each ad- 
ditional child. Allowances for other 
relatives are less. For example: one 
parent, $37; two parents, $47; two 
sisters, brothers or grandchildren, $32; 
wife, four children and parent, $112. 

* 

The larvae of Trichinae are killed 
when pork is quick-frozen and kept at 
temperatures of five degrees for twenty 
days, ten degrees below zero for ten 
days or twenty degrees below for six 
days according to the Department of 
Agriculture. These temperatures ap- 
ply to cuts of pork six inches thick or 
less. Longer freezing will make thicker 
cuts safe. 

* 

The Federal Government is calling 
for dietitians who are properly trained, 
intelligent, in good health and emo- 
tionally stable, to handle scientific nu- 
trition problems in Government hospi- 
tals, especially Army Station hospitals. 

The requirements are the completion 
of a course with 
In addition, 


applicants must have completed an ap- 


four-year college 


major study in dietetics. 


proved graduate training course as a 
student dietitian. Under certain con- 
ditions, applications will be accepted 
from persons now enrolled in an ap- 
proved graduate training course. 


$1,800 a 


subsistence. 


The positions pay year 


which does not include 
There is no written test; applicants 
will be rated on their education and 
Applications will be ac- 


cepted until the needs of the service 


experience. 


have been met. 

Examination announcements and ap- 
plication form are available at first- 
and second-class post offices and at the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington. 
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If You 


Teach 


CHILD 
CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 


¢ Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
¢ Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place 





Pawtucket, R. I. 














Foods for Energy and Growth 


NUTRITION 


By Fern Silver 


| ERE IS up-to-date factual information about food com- 

position and values in a practical discussion of the 
relation between foods and energy and growth. The nu- 
tritional importance of minerals and vitamins is care- 
fully considered, and the principles of planning adequate 
diets for all ages are clearly and simply presented. 
Adapted for use in high school or adult classes in nutri- 
tion. Illustrated. $1.00 


Revised Edition, 1942 
YOUR CLOTHES 
AND PERSONALITY 


By Mildred Graves Ryan 


] RITTEN from the high school girl’s point of view, 

this delightful book answers the questions about 
clothing and appearance which are of vital concern to 
the adolescent girl. The new edition is thoroughly up- 
to-date with respect to style trends and consumer infor- 
mation and includes new material on clothes design for 
various types of figures. New half-tone illustrations are 
included in the fashion portfolio $1.88 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 








Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


FoR the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














For Class-Room Use = — 


<r Te Dor Mills 





Illustrated booklet 
Showing the Process 
of Making 


DENTON SLEEPERS 


++ "A Little Journey Through 
The Denton Mills,“—pictures 
and describes the way in which 
Denton Sleepers are made. It is 
particularly valuable for class- 
room use. We will be glad to 
send a copy, with material for 
a short talk to the children, on 
request and without charge. 





Soft-Knit Dentons in Two Fabrics 
Light Gray and Cream White 
Soft-knit Dentons are made of 97% 
unbleached cotton and 3% soft wool. 
All sizes for infants, children and 
adults. Denton Baby Bags. Sleeping 

Hoods for children and adults. 


DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, INC. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 331 




















| | | NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 
Practical Book Reviews 4 ni F iayae 


Attractive Wall Chart gives 
and other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Individual 
Check-Up Sheets teach students how 
to select foods to meet nutritional re- 
quirements. Very practical and effec- 
a7 Wa ©} al-B-1-5 a0 a 94 29 PUR col ale) aal-W Lolo} ave aab (er) 
Rtbatel abaclosaatbaat-tat-(ei-sa-fame bale! 
Write to 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT — $5.00 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 





(Continued from page 321) 


eb d-baabbed 











* Careers in Home Economics by 
Florence LaGanke Harris and Living 
With the Family by Hazel Huston 
Price are two of eight booklets in the 











teachers, 
nutrition workers. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 











new Home Economics Series published 
by Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. All of the book- 
lets are edited by Mrs. Helen Judy 
Bond, Head of Household Arts and 
Science, Columbia Each 
booklet costs 44c. 

Home 


story of 


GOOD 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 








University. Take advantage of 


Educational Material 
listed on pages 298-309 


IN YOUR LABORATORY 
MEANS GOOD TEACHING! 


Careers in Economics is a | 


swift-moving vocations in 


With this box of 100 samples of cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, and rayon, you can teach fabric iden- 
tification much more easily. 


| food, fashion and clothing, journalism, 
| dietetics, interior decoration, Govern- | 
| ment, business, teaching and homemak- 











INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 
by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in _ Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafe- 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 
Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 


We found such a widespread demand for 
these swatches last year that we have done a 
much better job this time getting our illustrative 
material ready for you, You will find— 


|ing. There are sketches and photo- 
|graphs throughout which add interest 
'to the pamphlet, and the last page is 
|in the form of a check sheet for job 
This is 


The SWATCHES are larger this year, 4x6 instead 
of 3x5. 


The SWATCHES are all 
four sides. 

The SWATCHES are each mounted on a sepa- 
rate 4x6 card. 


The SWATCHES are 
weave, price, use. 


neatly pinked on all 
an excellent 


| guidebook for the high school or col- 


| qualifications. 


labeled by name, width, | lege student who is planning her fu- 


| ture. 
The SWATCHES are packed in a new, stronger 
box for permanent filing. 


The SWATCHES are catalogued into their five 
separate groups. 


The SWATCHES are much more carefully se- 
lected, with the newest fabrics on the market 
represented. The selection now includes 34 
cottons, 40 rayons, 12 wools, 10 pure dye 
silks, and 8 linens. 


Living With the Family, also written 
| in story-form, depicts actual home situ- 
|ations which help the student smooth 
Chapter head- 
|ings include: Home, Getting Along 
| With the Family, Personality, What the 
| Family Does For You, What You Do 
Send For Our Catalogue | Attractive 


| out her home problems. 











Order direct 


For the Family. colored 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 


FOOD, MILL 


KITCHEN TIME 


COOK POTATOES, to- 
matoes, vegetables, fruits 
with peelings—then mash 
or sieve thru Food Mill. 


MASHES RUTABAGAS, 
pumpkin, squash. No 
lumps! KES 25% 
more apple sauce without 
coring or peeling — less 
sugar needed. PUREES 
‘orn, peas, spinach, all 
yvegetables for soups. 
SIEVES fruits for des- 
Serts. STRAINS fresh 
foods for quicker, 
cheaper, 

Saves More 

FOLEY FOO 


home economists for demonstration, 





Made of steel, to Th . . ° . 
: years: | of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
an ac 


last for 
Rust 
resistant. 


Baby 


1 only, 65c postpai 


FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring cup, 50c, 


Special price, 1 only, 25c¢ postpaid. 


Vitamins and Minerals In Family Foods. E 
D MILL, regular price $1.25. Special price to clothing. 





Foley Mfg. Co., 112 Main St. N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
0 Send....recipe circulars for 

classroom use — 
I enclose [) 65c, Food Mill, or ct Kune S, 
O 25¢ Sifter. OG aby 
T enclose () 90c both Food Mill uaranteed by 
and Sifter. Good Housekeeping 

(Your order sent postpaid) wa 
Name Abvearisto 


(Write address plainly in margin) 
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sketches and enlightening charts are 
scattered throughout. 


Other books in the series are Home | 


Nursing by Dorothy Deming, Secretary 


| of the National Health Council; Good | 


|Grooming by Elizabeth Hawes and 
| The Story of Textiles by Mary Evans 


versity. 

Home Nursing is a collection of in- 
teresting family each of 
which clarifies a health rule or teaches 
a first aid principle. 

Good Grooming considers, chapter 
by chapter, the essentials of physical 
cleanliness, hows and whys of an at- 
tractive appearance and good taste in 


narratives, 


| The Story of Textiles is beautifully 
illustrated with colored photographs 
| which make the text really live for 
| the reader. In less than seventy pages, 
| Mary Evans has given a basic under- 
| standing of and an appreciation for 


| textiles. 


Also see Listings and coupons in Practical Coupon Book 





Fee 


more 


© BOOKLET 


children to eat 


how to get 
milk. Helpful hints and 
menus; tested milk-rich recipes. 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 

to Carnation Company, Dept. 703, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FR FE j Good Grooming 
B For Morale! 

“Little Things Count—Even in Wartime” — 

a new teaching pamphlet available with 


grooming charts and student leaflets. See 
Listing No. 82 in ‘Teaching Helps.”’ 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York 

















TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Fall & Winter Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 


Styling, 
Fashion . Textile Desigt 
Window Display. Day & Evening 

Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York 
FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 

Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Coupon Book 


To be used in requesting Educational Helps 


Offered in the September, 1942 Listing of 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
8 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Instructions for Using Your 


Practical Coupon Book 


This book contains a coupon for each company offering 
educational material in the Listing Service on pages 297 to 310 
of September Practical Home Economics. Select the material 
you want from those pages and fill in the coupons in this book 
which correspond in name and number to the listed material 
desired. 

1. Print or write plainly on each coupon. 

2. If a charge is made for material, be sure that the proper 
amount is enclosed in stamps, check or money order. Purchase 
requisitions cannot be honored, nor credit given. Do not enclose 
coins. 

3. Tear coupons apart and keep in order. Do not send 
entire pages or entire book. 

4. Fill out master coupon on this page and attach to other 
coupons. 

5. Send all coupons and remittances to Practical Home 
Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. You may send 
at one time for all the material you will want, or you may send 
coupons from time to time as the material is needed. In the latter 
case be sure to mention that the master coupon has been sent 
in earlier. We forward your requests to the companies offering 
the material. Better allow at least three weeks for filling your 
request. 

6. Avoid waste. Do not ask for material you already have. 
Do not ask for same material through different sources. Do not 
ask for more material than you can profitably use. 

See other information at back of this book. 


MASTER COUPON 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Please send me the educational material listed on enclosed slips. 
Name 
Street 
City and State 
School 
Subjects taught .... es eT eee 
Number of students you teach—Boys 
Do you operate a school cafeteria? 
If not, who does?.. 


Total amount enclosed 
Do not send cash or school board requisition slips. 





" Listing No. 1 American Bottlers of PHE. Listing 9-42 
Carbonated Beverages 


Please send: Fatigue versus Efficiency. 


Listing No. 2 American Can Company P.H.E. Listing 9-42 


Please send: [) a. Help Make America Strong. 
] b. Canned Food Handbook 


Subjects Taught. 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Boys 


Do you have a school cafeteria?...... 


Listing No. 3 American Corn Millers’ P.H.E. Listing 9-42 
Federation 


Please send: Bulletin service, The “Corn”er Cupboard. 


Subjects Taught. 
No. of H.E. Students Taught—Boys 
Do you have a school cafeteria? 


Listing No. 4 American Dry Milk Institute P.H.E. Listing 9-42 
Please send: ..... C] a. Bulletin 503 CZ b. Bulletin 511 
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No. of H.E. Students Taught—Boy.........-..-..---.-.--.-------eesessoes Macks ataectannai _— 
Do you have a school cafeteria? 





A Portfolio of 


Famous Paintings 


Art In Homemaking 


Good visual aids in teaching such topics as Costume De- 
sign: Home Decoration: Fashion Influences: Child Care: 


Family Relationships. 


Each picture 9x12 inches, specially printed on a high 
finished paper. Can be framed with or without glass. May 


be mounted on bristol board and kept in a portfolio. 


These pictures give clear answers to many questions and 
illustrate many topics on home economics. They are mag: 


nificent examples of the work of world-famed artists. 


Only the small remainder of a large edition is on hand. 
When these are gone no more copies will be available. To 
make room on our shelves, we offer this portfolio, while 


copies last, at One-half Price—only 50c postpaid. 


A FREE Portfolio to all teachers 


ordering 10 or more sets at one time. 


Practical Home Economies 


468 Fourth Avenue 














A Portfolio of 


Famous Paintings 


Art In Homemaking 


Good visual aids in teaching such topics as Costume De- 
sign: Home Decoration: Fashion Influences: Child Care: 


Family Relationships. 


Each picture 9x12 inches, specially printed on a high 
finished paper. Can be framed with or without glass. May 


be mounted on bristol board and kept in a portfolio. 


These pictures give clear answers to many questions and 
illustrate many topics on home economics. They are mag- 


nificent examples of the work of world-famed artists. 


Only the small remainder of a large edition is on hand. 
When these are gone no more copies will be available. To 
make room on our shelves, we offer this portfolio, while 


copies last, at One-half Price—only 50c¢ postpaid. 


A FREE Portfolio to all teachers 


ordering 10 or more sets at one time. 


Practical Home Economies 


468 Fourth Avenue 
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Food for Our Armed Forces 





“ARMOUR 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


1. How many calories does an Ameri- 
can fighter get per day? 


2. How much meat per day is served 
to each man in the armed services? 


3. What per cent of our citizenry is 

i Bf 
undernourished as indicated by our 
selective service? 


Revolutionary advances are being made by industry 
today in supplying the armed forces, which might 
have tremendous influences on our lives in the 
future. As a leader of our younger generation, it is 
important to be aware of these trends. 


QUESTIONS 


A perfect score indicates that you are among the best 
informed teachers in the country. Five correct is very 


good—four average. 


4. How has beef been streamlined for 
service in the army? What are the 
main advantages of this new, vastly 
improved method of handling beef? 


5. What's the big news in the egg 
industry ? 


6. What is Ration K and when is it 








MARIE GIFFORD 


Armour's Director of Food 
Economics, gives you these 
teaching helps. 











used by members of our armed forces? 


7. How much does a day’s quantity 


of Ration C weigh? 





1. Uncle Sam’s fighting men get approxi- 
mately 5000 calories per day. For typical 
Army and Navy menus, see Food for 
Freedom*, a new booklet containing many 
amazing facts concerning our armed forces, 
prepared by Armour and Company. 


2. Because meat is such a vital food, 
every man in the armed forces gets one 
pound per day—twice the per — con- 
sumption of civilians. From his daily 
ound of meat alone, a man gets 57% of 
iis daily protein requirement; 33% of the 
calories needed for heat and energy; 35% 
of the phosphorus, and 47% of the iron 
needed for good bones, teeth and blood 
...as well as a good proportion of his 
vitamin B needs. Thus, meat is one of the 
most vital munitions in America’s war 
effort. As one of the world’s leading pur- 
veyors of meat, Armour and Company 
provides meat to the armed forces in vast 
quantities. 

3. Selective Service examinations re- 
vealed that 40% of our citizenry is un- 
dernourished. This discovery led to the 
National Nutrition Program, designed to 


powdered eggs. 





OCTOBER, 1942 


ANSWER S 


awaken America to the importance of 


— diet in the defense of country and 
1ome. 

4. Boneless Beef is the big new meat devel- 
opment of World War II. Created by the 
U.S. Quartermaster Corps, working with 
Armour and other meat packers, this new 
streamlined method of handling beef elim- 
inates bone and waste from shipments to 
the armed forces. It’s all solid, top-quality 
beef, packed in boxes and fresh-frozen. 
Boneless beef actually saves 60% of the 
shipping space required in the last war; 
saves endless labor for the Army cooks. 
Moreover, the meat is received in better, 
fresher, tastier condition. 


5. England is eating eggs again! Powdered 
Eggs—vso concentrated that one table- 
spoon equals a whole egg! After the war, 
this new food promises to become a pop- 
ular item in the home for puddings, corn- 
bread, cakes—even scrambled eggs! 
Powdered eggs, actually purer than eggs 
in the shell, are a miracle time, trouble 
and money saver. Armour and Company 
pioneered in the development of Fonleedl 





Fresh Eggs, and built big plants that are 
today producing huge quantities to feed 
our Allies overseas. 

6. Men on field maneuvers have lived ex- 
clusively on Ration K for six consecutive 
days and maintained their normal effi- 
ciency. There is a separate K unit for 
breakfast, dinner and supper. The dinner 
unit consists of a 3%%-oz. tin of pork lun- 
cheon loaf meat, 4 enriched biscuits, 4 
graham biscuits and a tube of concen- 
trated bouillon, chewing gums and dex- 
trose tablets. (For complete details on 
rations, see Food for Freedom.) 

7. Today’s mechanized warfare means 
that fighting lines shift with lightning 
speed. There is no time to establish com- 
plete field kitchens, and therefore canned 
rations are provided. These highly-nour- 
ishing, appetizing, easily-carried meals are 
called Ration C. A full day’s ration weighs 
just five pounds, two ounces. 
Armour and Company recently 
delivered a large share of the 
Army’s latest order for mil- 
lions of tins of this ration. 





*To get your free copy of Food for Freedom write Marie Gifford’s Kitchen Service, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 





Director, 


MARIE GIFFORD 


Food Economics 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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